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SAY, MISTER 
HOW IS 
YOUR DOG? 


F he isall run-down, thin and un- 

thrifty, if his coat is harsh and 
staring, his eyesmatterated, bowels disturbed, urine high colored and 
frequently passed—if you feel badly every time you look at him— 


Eating Grass Won’t Help Him 


Dent’s Condition Pills Will 


They area time-tried formula, that will pretty nearly makea dead dog 
eat. Asa tonic for dogs that are all out of sorts and those that are 
recovering from distemper or are affected with mange, eczema, 
or some debilitating disease, there is nothing to equal them. 


Price, Per Box, 50 Cents 


The Amateur Dog Book, a practical treatise on the 
treatment, care and training of dogs, 160 pages fully 
illustrated, will be mailed for 10 cents. 


If your dog is sick and you do not know how to treat 
him, write to us and you will be given an expert’s 
opinion without charge. Pedigree blanks are free for 
postage—4 cents a dozen. Dent’s Doggy Hints, a 32- 
page booklet, will be mailed for a two-cent stamp. 


THE DENT MEDICINE CO. 


NEWBURGH, NEW YORK 
TORONTO, CANADA 
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URING my long shoot- 
ing career of over 
fifty years, I have seen 

many bird dogs of royal 
pedigree burst from obscur- 
ity, and rising, pass the 
zenith of publicity like some 
brilliant star to set behind 
the horizon of history in a 
blaze of glory. Their por- 
traits painted by celebrated 
artists hang in the salons of 
Art and the copies are to 
be seen on covers of mag- 
azine and periodical, while 
their acts live in poetry and 
story. On the other hand I 
have known many more, of 
far more humble origin, 
who by their works have 
proved themselves to be the 
peers of any bird dogs on 
earth, these have gone on the even tenor 
of their way, faithful and reliable, through 
summer’s heat and winter’s cold, on broad 
prairie, and weedy stubble, on marsh, and 
in briery thicket, day after day, ever staunch 
and true, through their life’s brief span to 
pass into oblivion, “unhonored and un- 
sung.” So in return for many happy hours 
spent in his company afield, I shall en- 
deavor to commemorate some of the work 
and acts of Old Dash, an uncrowned ca- 
nine king. 

Some thirty-five years ago the late T. 
Forman Taylor, of Colts Neck, New Jer- 
sey, was the owner of a noted pointer. An 
imported English bitch (pedigree un- 
known), belonging to my old friend and 
shooting companion, William Curtis, was 
bred to this celebrated dog, and of the lit- 
ter whelped, a white and liver colored 
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puppy was reserved for Curtis’s own use. 
He named him Dash. He grew*to be a 
large, handsome dog, without spot or blem- 


.ish.. He had vim and courage in full meas- 
_ure and his sinews of steel would carry 


him day after day over hill and: dale, tak- 
ing fences at a bound, for he never seemed 
to tire, and very early in life developed 
that priceless gift in a bird dog, the sense 
of locating game. -He was equally good on 
quail, woodcock, grouse, or snipe, and I 
have known him to point all four varieties 
in a single day’s work. As he grew older 
he became very wise and crafty, and his 
precision in marking down birds was posi- 
tively uncanny. I remember on one occa- 
sion I was shooting with another friend in 
a large peach orchard; our dog pointed a 
covey of quail, and on the rise I dropped 
one with my first barrel, and hit one hard 





with my second. This bird 
flew to a growth of' chest- 
nut sprouts, and I saw it 
fall. Curtis and a com- 
panion with two dogs, one 
of which was Dash, ‘were 
in the Same.orchard about 
two hundred’.yards away, 
and Old Dash,had marked 
. my birdrdown, retrieved it, 
and »was‘on his way to his 
master, ibefore I had 
reached the spot. He 
would work in any kind of 
cover; no brier bunch was 
too thick. for him, and he 
was ‘one of the very few 
dogs who would work well 
in “cat tails” or “blue bent.” 
On the borders of our salt 
marshes where many of our 
educated quail made their 
homes, his nose could be absolutely de- 
pended upon, he never false pointed, and 
his staunchness was remarkable. I have 
known his master to walk up behind him 
when on point and endeavor to push him 
ahead with his knee, but the wise old dog 
refused to “budge.” Then he would take 
him by the tail, and lift his body from side 
to side, but that staunch old nose was ever 
pointed toward the crouching birds. “Bill” 
Curtis, as his friends familiarly call him, 
has bred and trained many good dogs in 
his fifty years of bird shooting, but of them 
all“Old Dash holds the premier place in 
his affections. For thirteen long years 
Dash loyally served his master, and many 
a fine bag of game have I shot over him, 
and on his last day’s work, when at the 
close he was so feeble that he staggered as 
he walked, he was as sure, and while slow, 
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- The dog went down into the ditch after the bird 


did some work as good as any he had ever 
done in his prime. 


NE crisp November morning ip the 

long ago, just as I had finished break- 

fast, a wagon stopped at my gate 
and a cheery “Hello” brought me to 
the roadside, where I found my friend 
Curtis, ready for a day’s quail shoot- 
ing. Soon with gun in hand and vest 
filled with shells, I was seated beside 
him and we were away. 

“Where are you going, Bill?”—“Why, I 
think we will go to the Old ‘Hannaway 
House’” (one of the very few abandoned 
farms in our county). “Put the horse in 
the old barn, and hunt over the farm, then 
to Captain Taylor’s, then over Bill Crav'- 
ford’s old orchards, around by Indian Hill, 
in a circle back to our starting point. There 
are several coveys of birds on that route, 
and if we strike them, we ought to have 
some shooting, although birds are pretty 


scarce this year.”—“What dogs 
have you in the back of the 
jaeger ?”—“Why, I brought old 
Snip and the white and liver 
pup.”—“Have you named him 
yet?”—“Yes, I call him Dash, 
he is pretty young, only seven 
months old, but he is so big 
and strong and wise that I 
am anxious to try him out this 
season.” 

Soon we were at Hanna- 
way’s and making the horse 
comfortable in the old barn, 
started out over the neglected 
brier grown fields. We had 
gone but a little distance when 
Snip made game, and roading 
a little way through the grass 
and blackberry briers came to 
a staunch point. 

“Bill,’ I excitedly cried, 
“look at that pup.” There the 
little youngster stood about ten 
paces behind Snip, backing like 
a veteran. It surely was a 
pretty sight, the old dog 
crouched low, the puppy with 
head high, both as rigid as if 
carved from stone. As we 
walked up to the old dog, the 
pup, after looking at his mas- 
ter, crawled carefully forward, 
until he stood on point beside 
the other. A step or two 
more, and with a roar the 
covey rose. Bill brought down 
a pair, but I was so interested 
in watching the pup, that I 
missed with my first barrel 
and killed with the second. At 
the report of the guns Snip 
dropped, and the pup also. 
“Dead bird,” said Bill. Up got 
old Snip, and trotted out to 
one of the dead birds. The 
pup looked up at his master, 
then trotted out and picked up 
a bird also, and brought it 
to Bill, just as prettily as Snip. 
Now these were the first quail 
the pup had ever seen shot, 
and his sagacity and coolness 

endeared him to. me at once. 
; : We followed the birds to the 
edge of the near-by woodland; 
here Snip pointed two or three, 
the pup backing each time in splendid 
style, but showing just a little trace of 
excitement. Then as he passed a large 
stump, he whirled quickly around, and 
made as beautiful a point as I ever saw, 
the old dog now backing him. 

“Step up, Neil,” said Bill, “and be sure 
and kill this bird, if you never kill another 
one in your life.” As I- walked in along- 
side of the pup, he held his point as steady 
as a rock, then up sprang the bird, and 
whirled behind a big chestnut tree. Spring- 
ing quickly to one side, I drew carefully 
down on it as it passed a small opening in 
the trees, and at the crack of the gun it 
fell a clean kill. As the pup placed the 
dead quail in my waiting hand, I patted him 
on the head and vowed him to be a wonder. 

Following along the wood’s edge, we 
came to a springy spot overgrown with 
alders, and as the puppy was crossing this, 
he threw up his head, took a cautious step 
or two, and came to a point. 
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“Come here, Bill,” I called, “the pup is 
pointing.” At the sound of my voice, a big 
woodcock took wing, and with a musical 
twittér was away through the alders like 
a shadow. Stooping quickly I swung my 
gun well ahead of his line of flight, and 
at the report, a few feathers drifting back 
proved I had held correctly and in a few 
moments little Dash placed the bird in my 
hand, a magnificent specimen. : 

So finding birds from time to time, we 
skirted Captain Taylor’s farm and came 
to the old spring, on the east side of the old 
Crawford Orchard. Here we had our 
lunclf and rested, while I made friends 
with Dash. Resting his nose on my knee, 
he gazed long and earnestly in my eyes, 
while I pulled his silky ears and patted his 
head, and there began a friendship that 
lasted through his lifetime. Many, many 
a bird did I shoot over him in after years, 
and I think he loved me next to his master. 

As we passed through the grass grown 
orchard a rabbit sprang from a weed 
bunch in front of Dash, and scuttled away. 
Then I feared for my favorite. A couple 
of convulsive jumps and at Bill’s sharp 
“Steady, Dash,” he stopped short. At the 
crack of Bill’s gun the rabbit turned a 
“flip flop” and Dash quickly brought him 
in, with his head held high, wagging his 
tail, when his Master said “good dog.” 

So we passed the day, we picking up 
some birds from time to time, and late in 
the afternoon reached Indian Hill. Here 
on the crest of this ancient Indian burial 
place (now a private cemetery), we stopped 
to rest and admire the view. Far to the 
westward, at the mouth of the Raritan 
River, lay the twin cities of the Amboys. 
Then along the indented shore line before 
us, lay Keyport, Keansburg, Port Mon- 
mouth, Belford, Atlantic Highlands, .and 
the dark bulk of the Highlands of Nave- 
sink, while low in the east lay Sandy Hook, 
with the great fortifications on its point. 
Opposite lay Coney Island, the Narrows, 
and the green slopes of Staten Island, while 
in the center like a huge turquoise in a 
golden setting, lay the ever beautiful Rari- 
tan Bay, studded with white sails, and far 
in the east, a great ocean steamer, headed 
for the narrow gateway to the great me- 
tropolis, left a trailing plume of smoke be- 
hind. Possibly the sun may shine upon a 
fairer picture than this, but where? 

At last we reached the old barn, and our 
day was done. I do not recall how many 
birds we had, but it was a goodly number, 
and we had enjoyed a perfect day. As 
we wended our way homeward, I said, 
“Bill, I envy you Dash, if nothing happens 
to him he will make a wonderful dog. If 
he belonged to me, I would not take a 
hundred dollars for him.” 


EARS have passed, and Dash is in his 
y prime, a high headed dog, of com- 

manding presence and great endur- 
ance. My predictions had proved true, for 
experience had made him as near perfec- 
tion as a dog could be. Again Curtis 
and I were quail hunting, this time in the 
dense brier thickets and grassy swales west 
of Keansburg. Old Snip had gone to the 
dog’s happy hunting grounds, and a young- 
er dog held her place. Dash had been 
roading a bevy through the swamp, and 
had disappeared from view. Loud and 
long Bill blew his whistle, but no Dash ap- 
peared. I said, “I believe he is on point 
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somewhere.” Presently there was a great 
crashing of briers, and Dash was beside 
us. Looking into his master’s face, he 
vigorously wagged his tail. 

“Bill, he is trying to tell you something,” 
I said... “Do you think so? On, Dash! 
On!” and Bill waved his hand, but Dash 
stood his ground, then gradually backed 
away. “Let’s follow him,” I said, “maybe 
he is ‘reporting.’” So we followed after. 
Presently we came to an old wood road, 
and down this about one hundred and fifty 
yards to where lay an old tree top. Here 
Dash came to a rigid point. “What do 
you think of that?” said Bill. We flushed 
a large covey, killing three on the rise. 

Following them up, we found that they 
had dropped along the banks of one of the 
numerous salt water creeks common to this 
country. Here they had taken refuge in 
the cat tails and blue bent. We could not 
see the dogs half the time, and only knew 
that they were pointing when the cover 
ceased to shake, then one of us would 
wade in to flush the birds. Presently Dash 
swung clear of the heavy cover, and pointed 
on the open meadow. “Walk out to him, 
Neil, and take the shot,” said Bill. As I 
reached Dash’s side, with a “scaipe, scaipe” 
away went an English snipe with his “cork- 
screw” flight. Taken by surprise, I missed 


him clean with my first barrel, but luckily 


There the little youngster stood, backing like a veteran, his head high and his body as rigid as if carved from stone 
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killed him at a long distance with my ‘sec- 
ond, and I thought Dash gave me a look 
of approval when he brought me the bird. 


ATE in the afternoon we came to a 
f- gently sloping hillside. In the little 

valley was an old stake and rider 
“worm” fence, with a fringe of briers and 
grass on the farther side. In quartering 
down the hill Dash came to the fence, and 
leaped to the topmost rail, and instantly 
“froze” on point to a covey in the briers 
beyond him, the young dog immediately 
backing. Here was a subject worthy the 
brush of any artist. The noble dog on the 
fence top slowly “teetered” back and forth 
as he poised in delicate balance on the nar- 
row rail—oh! how I wished for a camera 
—and he did not break his point, or leave 
the fence, until we had flushed the birds, 
and he tried to drop to shot. Three birds 
were killed from the rising covey, and we 
followed them to an adjoining brush lot. 
Here Dash in his usual “slashing” style, 
pointed the birds in rapid succession, and 
we did deadly execution under the very 
favorable circumstances. 

There were a number of ranks of cord 
wood in the sprouts, and as Dash was 
bringing in a dead bird past one of these 
piles, he whirled and pointed with the dead 
quail in his mouth. Bill walked up to him, 
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and no bird rose, then he kicked in the 
brush, still no birds. Said Bill, “Old feller, 
I guess you are fooled this time.” I did 
not think so, and taking a slender stick, 
I thrust it through the openings in the cord 
wood, and presently away went a quail on 
the other side, positive proof that Dash 
knew what he was doing, for I had flushed 
it from the interior of the rank of wood.. 

Following up the now well scattered 
birds, we came to the edge of a large 
swamp; here Dash pointed a single, which 
Bill killed as it rose. As Dash came gal- 
loping in with the dead bird, he again sud- 
denly whirled around sideways and stood 
on point, rigid as a statue, with the bird 
in his mouth. For a few moments we ad- 
mired his beautiful pose, then I walked in 
and to our great surprise away went a 
woodcock which I fortunately killed. Drop- 
ping his quail, Dash went after the wood- 
cock, and returning picked up the. quail 
also, and gently mouthing them, brought 
them to his master. This was the first 
and only time I have seen this feat per- 
formed by any dog, and great was our 
admiration of Dash’s good work. Many 
times have I seen a dog point with a dead 
bird in his mouth, but always on the same 
variety of game. 

“ollowing the small remnant of © the 
covey, we penetrated the thick swamp. 
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Here Dash began rapidly roading on some 
scent and Bill softly called, “Come here, 
Neil; I think Dash is trailing a partridge” 
(ruffed grouse). A short distance from us 
was a dense thicket of cat briers; stealthily 
as an Indian and silently as a shadow, 
Dash wormed his way into the thicket, 
when with a muffled roar the great bird 
took wing and crashing through the briers 
was away through the tree tops. Instantly 
our guns were at our shoulders and two 
reports rang out as one. Stopped in mid 
air the grouse came tumbling through the 
branches, striking the leaves with a thud, 
to beat his life out with that “tattoo” of 
wings so pleasing to a sportsman’s ear. 
The bagging of this grouse made a fitting 
. climax to our day’s sport, for even at that 
day they were very rare in that locality, so 
we made our way through the gathering 
gloom of the swamp toward our waiting 


conveyance, loud in our praises of the re- ° 


liable dog that followed so obediently. 


HIRTEEN long years had completed 
their cycles and been recorded one by 
one on the pages of time, since Cur- 
tis and I had initiated Dash in sports afield. 
The weight of years and wear of strenu- 
ous service had made great changes in the 
gallant dog. His erect figure, once vibrant 
with energy was now stooped and feeble ; his 
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once brilliant spots of liver color were now 
a faded dingy brown; from that eloquent 
tail that once waved so proudly, long years 
of beating through brush and brier had 


worn the hair away, until now it was nearly - 


bare; his muzzle was gray and grim, and 
those old eves, once so bright with intelli- 
gence, were now faded and dim; but his 
nose was as sure of old, and his indomi- 
table courage still drove him on. 

It was nearly sundown of the last day 
but one of the shooting season, and Curtis 
and I were again together quail shooting, 
Old Dash and a younger dog to make the 
brace were beating the ground before us, 
and as we forced our way through a small 
swamp, a short distance northwest of the 
“Deep Cut,” the dogs pointed at the 
swamp’s edge; but the birds were wild and 
took wing before we were within shot. 
It was a very large covey, probably two 
joined together, the birds large and full 
grown, and we eagerly marked them down 
in the open woods, near the celebrated 
“Rock Spring.” Old Dash had marked 
them too, and true as the needle to the 
pole the old fellow made for the exact 
spot, while we followed after, expecting 
great sport. Methodically the old dog beat 


out the ground, but no birds; then he ex- 
tended his beat a little farther—and went 
over the ground again, still no birds. The 
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old. dog was nonplussed, and so were we, 
for we had marked them down to a yard. 
Once again both dogs went over the spot 
foot by foot, and then old Dash came in, 
and seating himself on end, gravely looked 
his master in the eye, as much 4s to say, 
“What's the matter?’ We then made a 
wide cast and hunted that portion of the 
woods thoroughly, still no quail. 

It was now getting dusk, and we reluc- 
tantly gave it up, and departed for home, 
very much puzzled over the matter. As 
we walked along, I told Bill of my reading 
in Frank Forrester’s writings of the abil- 
ity of quail to withhold their scent, but 
Bill did not then believe it, so we parted 
with the understanding that we would try 
them again next morning. Bright and 
early we were on the ground, and again 
the dogs pointed the covey, within a few 
yards of where they had found them the 
evening before. Again they rose wild, and 
we marked them down exactly where we 
had before. Once more the dogs went 
over the ground with the same results. 
To say we were puzzled is putting it mildly. 

“Where in the world can they be, Bill?” 
—‘T’ll be darned if I know; if we did not 
have old Dash here, I would lay it to the 
dogs, but I have never known him to fail 
before, so it surely can’t be that. There 
is some other unknown reason.” 


As Dash was bringing a dead quail past one of the piles of wood, he whirled and pointed with the bird in his mouth 
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RIFTED leaves 
covered the old 
logging road in 
which we _ stood, 
and as I moved 
one of my feet, 
from the very toe 
of my hunting 
boot, a quail that 
had lain buried in 
the leaves took 
wing and sped 
swiftly down the 
Throwing up my gun, I brought 
As Old Dash 





roadway. 
it down with a snap shot. 
cantered past us to retrieve it, Bill excited- 


ly said, “Look there, Neil! Look there!” 
and pointed to the side of the road some 
six feet away. There sticking above the 
dead leaves was the head of a cock quail, 
his little eyes glistening like beads as he 
moved his head from side to side. 

“Did you notice, Old Dash nearly jumped 
over that bird as, he went after your dead 
one, don’t that beat the Dutch? Look 
there! there is another one,” and looking 
carefully around, we discovered three or 
four more heads sticking above the leaves. 
We were in the midst of the lost covey— 
they were all around us. 

Old Dash now brought in my bird, and 
with the other dog was ordered to 
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“charge.” It was the strangest experience 
of my whole life’s quail shooting, and true 
in every particular. The quail by some 
strange provision of nature were most posi- 
tively withholding their scent, for there 
within six feet lay two good dogs, one of 
them I believe to have been one of the best, 
if not the best, dog in the State of New 
Jersey, taking no more notice of the quail 
than if they had been a mile away. 

For quite a while we enjoyed this strange 
experience, then Bill said, “I’m going to 
end this,” and he kicked up the cock quail 
first noticed, killing it nicely as it rose. 
At the report of the gun, the whole covey 
took wing like one bird, covering us with 
a cascade of dead leaves as they did so. 
We marked them down at the woods’ edge 
along a ditch bank, and there Cld Dash 
seemed to renew his youth, and got square 
with the birds that had fooled him so bad- 
ly. They did not withhold their scent now, 
and in the slashing style of old he “nailed” 
them one by one and we did our part like 
good men tried and true. One of the birds 
killed fell in the ditch, and the old dog 
went after it. He did not return, and Bill 
going to the ditch bank called, “Come here, 
Neil; isn’t that a picture?” The bottom 
of the ditch was covered with grass killed 
by the frost, in some places quite thick. 
There stood Dash as of old, pointing with 
a dead quail in his mouth; by the way he 
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held his head, the bird was at his very-feets 
For a moment we watched the old fellow, 
then Bill got down in the ditch and kicked 
in the grass, no quail. Again he kicked— 
no quail. “I guess the old boy is wrong 
this time,” said Bill—“TI’ll bet he isn’t, the 
bird is right under his nose.” Then Bill 


.knelt and parted the thick grass with his 


hands and the quail burst out in his face 
and I fortunately killed it. 

We took heavy toll from this covey to 
pay for our trouble, finding other coveys 
later on, and when the day came to a close 
had a fine bag between us. As we walked 
down the turnpike, the grand old dog came 
slowly behind us. With the excitement of 
the chase gone he showed plainly his weari- 
ness and staggered as he walked, but his 
courage kept him on his feet. We both 
realized that his hunting days were over, 
and before another hunting season came 
around, Old Dash had gone to the bourne 
from whence no dog returns, and I 
mourned a canine friend. 

Many years have passed since then, and 
Curtis has attended many field trials and 
seen great dogs in action and heard them 
acclaimed winners and crowned with great 
applause, but to him, as to the writer of 
this sketch, there will never be one to 
equal dear Old Dash, the king of them 
all, who while worthy of the title, had 
never worn the crown. 


THE FIELD TRIALS OF THE SETTER CLUB 


CONTESTS TO DETERMINE THE QUESTION OF SUPERIORITY BETWEEN BIRD DOGS ORIGINATED 


FIELD Trial, we will 
explain, is a race be- 
tween bird dogs— 

setters and pointers—to de- 
termine the question of su- 
periority. Just where the 
first Field Trial was run 
would probably carry us 
back to the days when men 
began using dogs to assist 
them in the chase. The 
first Trial of this kind re- 
corded took place about 
seventy years ago in Eng- 
land. The sport was taken 
up in America in about 
1873, and here it has 
reached its highest develop- 
ment. There were very 
elaborate rules for govern- 
ing, and a complicated sys- 
tem for scoring these early 
events. Every single bird 
or covey find, every point, 
back and flush, was given 
specific value in a sliding 
scale of points. The con- 
ditions under which Field Trials were held, 
however, were so unequal and uncertain 
that this method, which looks so well on 
paper, did not work out with equal justice 
in the field. Gradually a new system was 
worked out that practically left everything 
to the judges, so that Field Trials of to- 
day are handled under the simplest of 
rules which allow practically unlimited lati- 
tude to the men who have been selected 
to make the awards. 


IN ENGLAND BUT HAVE REACHED THEIR HIGHEST DEVELOPMENT IN THIS COUNTRY 


By ROD RANDOM 


The dogs display their natural qualities to the best advantage 


The usual Field Trial procedure is as 
follows: W'.enever a suffitient number of 
sportsmen and bird dog enthusiasts decide 
to run a Trial, they form themselves into 
a club, elect a Secretary and other officers, 
and announce through the sporting papers 
that they will hold a Trial at a certain 
time and place. The entries usually close 
from thirty to sixty days in advance of the 
Trials. The sportsmen desiring to com- 
pete, fill out and file with the Secretary of 











the club a blank form, 
which gives the name, 
breed, date of birth, pedi- 
gree and description of the 
dog they propose to run as 
well as the handler and 
other information. 

The entry fee is usually 
from five to ten dollars, 
this being paid at the time 
of making entry. The night 
before the Trial the vari- 
ous sportsmen, having gath- 
ered at the Field Trial 
headquarters, hold the 
“drawing,” and all who 
have decided to fill the en- 
tries they have made, pay 
the Secretary an additional 
starting fee, usually the 
same amount as the entry 
fee. The name of each dog 
entered is then written on 
a separate slip of paper 
which is folded and placed 
in a hat or other receptacle. 
These slips are drawn in 
pairs and the braces of dogs represented 
constitute what is known as the first series. 
The start is usually made in the morning; 
the two dogs first drawn.are started together 
under conditions which as closely as pos- 
sible approximate those of. the ordinary 
hunting trip with dogs. They are allowed 
to range freely across the field with their 
owners or handlers walking along together 
quietly. Good handlers do not interfere 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 375) 
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IT'LL Soon GE 
Your TuRN TO 
LUG IT, NEWT 


Clem walked off with the canoe so fast I 
could hardly keep up with him. 


TEE~WEE! 
HO-HoI 
HAR- HAR! 


When the bow hit that pine I saw more 
stars than there are on a clear night 
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My foot skidded off a mossy log and 
down I went with the canoe on top 


A WANDER-LUST AND WHAT CAME OF IT 


“NEWT” NEWKIRK AND A BROTHER DEVOTEE OF THE PADDLE DISCOVER THAT 
IN FISHING, AS IN OTHER THINGS, ONE MAY GO FARTHER AND FARE WORSE. 


N one of the old school readers which I 
rassled with when I was a kid was a 
story about some boys and girls who 

went on a berry-pickin’ picnic. When they 
reached the berry pasture they all started 
in to fill their pails. Presently Lizzie let 
out a shriek as if she’d seen a green snake, 
as follows: “Oh, come quick!—the berries 
are thicker’n hops over here!” Thereupon 
Agnes, Nancy and Hilda, Tom, Dick and 
Harry stampeded to Lizzie. All deserted 
their posts except George, who kept right 
on pickin’ at the same old stand. Mean- 
while the other kids rampaged all over the 
place where berries were reported to be 
more numerous. When it came time to go 
home George had a pailful of nice, plump 
berries while the others together didn’t 
have enough to fill a respectable pie—and 
were all in besides. 

.“How did you find so many berries, 
George?” they asked in chorus, also in 
amazement. 

“I simply stuck to my bush,” replied wise 
little Georgie. 

I wish the Gentle Reader would explain 
to me why it is a fisherman so often 
wearies in well doing. The speckled beauts 
may be rising to the fly right under his 
nose, but he has a hunch that they’d rise 
better in Crooked Brook five miles across 
a mountain and he isn’t happy until he 
beats it thitherward. The salmon may be 
coming well at the head of the lake, but 
if word reaches him that an old golwhol- 
loper was taken at the outlet, he reels in 
and bends to the oars for a five-mile pull. 
I’ve been stung more’n once in the same 
place because I didn’t stick to my bush in 
the fishin’ game and yet I never seem to 
learn—I keep right on wild-goose chasin’ 
and makin’ a monkey of myself. 

My old friend Clem and I were paddling 
campward at the end of a perfect day. The 
wind had died with the coming of dusk 
and the lake lay peaceful and unruffled ex- 
cept for the ring of a rising fish here and 
there. The canoe slid silently and grace- 
fully uplake under the impetus of two 
paddles and tucked in the bow were five 
plump trout for our supper. We had had 
a royal day’s sport and had returned all 
bit these to the water. 
< “Newt,” says Clem, apropos of nothing 
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whatever, “we ought to take that Rapid 
River cruise before you go back.” “Whad- 
dye mean Rapid River cruise?” says I very 
inquisitive. “Didn’t I ever mention it?” 
asks Clem surprised. “Not in my ear,” 
says I. “Gosh, I thought I’d told you all 
about it,” says Clem; “but anyhow here’s 
the dope: 

“You know this lake flows through Pine 
Stream into Rapid River eleven miles be- 
low the outlet, don’t you?” “Uh-huh, I 
know that much,” says I. “Well,” Clem 
goes on, “if we travel five miles overland 
we'll strike Rapid River about twenty miles 
above where Pine Stream enters it. In 
other words it’s only eleven miles from 
the lake to Rapid through Pine Stream and 
only five miles to it across country, yet be- 
tween these two points Rapid meanders 
twenty miles. Now by walking across to 
Rapid we can get into a canoe and slide 
down with the current (because it’s swift) 
twenty miles, then all we’ve got to do is 
to paddle up Pine Stream back to camp— 
and we can do it ina day. Do you follow 
me?” 

“T’ve been taggin’ right along at your 
heels,” says I, “on everything except the 
canoe—have you got a canoe cached on 
Rapid River?’ “Oh, the canoe,” says 
Clem; “why, we'll carry that across on our 
backs.” “Oh, we will, will we?” says L. 
“Sure,” says Clem; “this canoe only weighs 
fifty pounds—and that’s nothin’ for husky 
guys like you and I. Why, I’ll bet you’ve 
lugged a pack that weighed over a hundred 
many a time.” “Oh, sure,” says I, cheer- 
fully admitting the charge, “but tell me— 
have you ever taken this trip?” “No,” ad- 
mits Clem, “and that’s another reason I 
want to and lissen, Newt—there’s trout in 
Rapid River that'll weigh five pounds!” 


ELL, to make a long story short I 

fell for the trip. In spite of the 

fact that the “pickin’” on the home 
“bush” was good, I swallered bait, hook, 
line, sinker and one of the oars! 

Next morning at daybreak with a good 
breakfast under our belts and our lunches, 
rods and paddles lashed inside the canoe 
we were ready to start. “Jevver carry a 
canoe much, Newt?” inquires Clem. “Well,” 
says I (not to appear too inexperienced), 


“not just exactly what you would probably 
call very exceedingly much; that is I never 
lugged a canoe more’n several miles at a 
time if that’s wot you mean, but of course 
I’m familiar with the principle.” “Tell you 
wot we'll do,” says Clem; “I’ll lug it on 
the first lap and you can watch how I do 
it, then you can carry it a spell. How’s 
that?” “Suits me,” says I; “go ahead and 
carry it as far as you like.” 


LEM, a big husky brute, snatched up 
the canoe as if it weighed five pounds 
less’n a straw-hat and started off whis- 

tlin’ like a bird with me taggin’ along tryin’ 
to keep up. I noticed, however, that he 
stopped whistlin’ after we had hiked a 
couple of hundred yards and he didn’t take 
such long steps either! We followed an 
open wood-road where the going was good 
for half a mile and when we left the road 
and struck into the woods where it was up 
grade and no trail, I noticed something 
else, namely, that it was my turn to lug 
the canoe! “There,” says Clem, setting it 
down and stretching his arms, “do you want 
to carry it a spell, Newt?” “Sure,” says I 
swingin’ it up over my head like a reg’lar 
licensed guide—except that I accidentally 
banged my bean against a thwart so hard 
I was afraid I had broken the thwart! 

I can think of other white men’s burdens 
I would rather lug through the woods than 
a 50-pound canoe. The great trouble was 
I couldn’t see where I was going—what I 
needed was a periscope up through the bot- 
tom of the canoe. “It isn’t heavy at all, is 
it, Newt?” says Clem, who was walkin’ 
behind me. “Nuh-nuh-no,” I stutters; “it’s 
luh-luh-light as a fuh-fuh-feather.” “Just 
then the bow hit a big bull-pine. The 
canoe stopped, but I walked right on until 
the thwart ahead hit me a belt across the 
bridge of the nose! I thought I heard 
Clem chuckle, but I wasn’t sure. It was 
real light under the canoe for a minute— 
“star’’-light! When I came to, I backed 
up, took another grip and blundered on 
over logs, through brush and brambles. 
There didn’t seem to be any top to that 
hill. I hate a hill that doesn’t know when 
to stop. My arms ached like a couple of 
teeth, my legs were weak at the knees and 
both shoulder-blades were fractured. Clem 
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When we shot around the turn there dead 
ahead of us were Red Horse Rapids! 


kept talking, but I hadn’t extra breath 
enough left to answer, so I pretended I 
didn’t hear him. After I had struggled to 
the grade-top the growth became more open 
and the going better which helped some, 
but I was so tired I couldn’t spit over my 
chin, so I didn’t try. 

“No use talkin’, Newt,” says Clem cheer- 
ingly, “you certainly do know how to lug 
a canoe. Why, you walked up that hill 
like a reg’lar Hercules. I’ve seen a good 
many able-bodied men carry canoes, but 
never one who did it as easy as you do.” 
Just before Clem slipped me that bookay 
I was gonna stop a minute to blow, but of 
course I couldn’t after he’d said that, so 
I threw out my chest until I nearly fell 
over backward, gritted my teeth and stag- 
gered along. The canoe had increased 
from 50 lbs. to 150! I nearly sprained 
both ears listening for Clem to say, “There 
now, old scout—I’ll lug it for a spell,” but 
he said everything else except that. Once 
I tried to make the canoe go broadside be- 
tween two spruces about five feet apart, 
but this can’t be done—not unless you cut 
down one tree, or saw the canoe in two. 
Bye and bye my foot skidded off a mossy 
log and I went down with the canoe on 
top of me! “Did you fall?” asks Clem. 
“Oh, not at all,” I gasps; “I just stopped 
to get a better hold.” “Newt, I’ll lug it a 
while if you’re tired,” says Clem. “Why, 
I’m not tired,” says I, “but of course if 
you insist on carryin’ it, why, go ahead,” 
and before Clem could back out I dropped 
that canoe like a hot poker. 


*M not gonna dwell on that five-mile 

portage across to Rapid River—it’s too 

painful. Suffice to say that by the time 
we got there I was so weak I couldn’t 
hitch up my trousers. “Tired?” says Clem. 
“Gosh, no,” I lies, “that’s just healthy ex- 
ercise.” Rapid River where we came out 
was perhaps 100 feet wide and sliding right 
along without any stop-overs. Clem said 
that from what others had told him it was 
made up of long glassy stretches with some 
quick water here and there and pursued a 
very crooked course. It was now about 
10 a. m. and we launched the canoe and 
got aboard, deciding to eat lunch farther 
down stream. Believe me, I was glad to 
Squat in the bow after makin’ a’ two-ton 
truck of myself on that five-mile carry. 
The current was perhaps five or six miles 
an hour and all Clem had to do was steer. 
I strung up my little bamboo to make a 
cast now and then as we slid along. “There 
ought to be a big one lurkin’ in the eddy 
Just below that old root ahead,” says I 
straightening out my line and sailing Miss 
Parmachene Belle toward the lucky lookin’ 


spot. 


‘was tied to the reel-core. 
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In the Rapids we didn’t know whether 
we were in a canoe or an airplane! 


But Miss Belle instead of droppin’ 
in the eddy lit smack on that old root and 
hung fast. Before you could say “Scat!” 
we had passed the root, taken up the slack 
and my reel was buzzing to beat the band! 
“Stop a minute!” I yells; “you’re takin’ off 
all my line!” “How in blazes can I stop 
in this water?” snorts Clem. In less than 
two shakes all my line was off except what 
I pointed my 
rod back at the stump, hung on and shut 
my eyes. “Snap!” went something and I 
reeled in, but Miss Belle and part of my 
leader remained fast to the stump. “I 
guess,” says Clem, “you'd better cut out 
castin’.” “You're a good guesser,” says I; 
“fat chance I’d have of landin’ a fish if I 
hooked one while we’re skally-hootin’ along 
like this.” 


E went ashore about noon and as 
we ate lunch where a brook brawled 
into the river and smoked our pipes; 

afterward we speculated on what might lie 
below us. When we pushed off again I 
noticed that the river was growing wider, 
deeper and swifter. I held my paddle 
across my knees ready to pry the canoe 
away from any rocks that might be hidden 
ahead. There is something fascinating 
about sliding silently and swiftly down an 
unknown stream, not knowing what beau- 
ties the next turn ahead may reveal. Out 
from under the bank a mother sheldrake 
and her brood of youngsters suddenly fled 
and splattered their swift way downstream 
ahead of us aided by web and wing. Against 
the blue overhead a fish-hawk circled majes- 
tically. We had been shooting along as 
slick as molasses for an hour or more when 
there came to my ear what sounded like a 
low and distant rumble. I listened. to it 
for several minutes, then I says to Clem, 
“Do you hear a peculiar noise?” “Yes,” 
says Clem, “I’ve been listenin’ to it for 
some time.” “Must be a thunder-storm 
somewhere down river,” says I. “No,” says 
Clem, “T think it’s the wind blowin’ through 
the trees.’ “But there’s no air stirrin’,” 
says I. “Not here,” says Clem, “but there 
probably is around that next turn.” 

Just below us the river made a sharp 
curve around a high rock wall which shut 
off the view beyond it. In a few minutes 
we would see a new stretch of water. 
Meanwhile the mysterious noise continued 
growing louder. Presently we shot around 
the corner—then we knew that what we 
had heard was neither wind nor thunder, 
but something worse than both! As far as 
we could see ahead there was a stretch of 
the wickedest lookin’ rantankerousest white 
water I ever clapped my eye on! On both 
sides of this stretch were high, canyon- 
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addle must have slipped off the boul- 


My 
r—anyhow I went into the wet! 


Q. 
o'o 


like walls giving no room to land! Our 
only chance to get ashore was within the 
next 300 feet! 

“Quick !—port your hellum!” I yells at 
Clem. “Gee-whizz,” he shrieks, “this must 
be Red Horse Rapids!” For the love. of 
Mike put the canoe ashore!” I hollers 
frantically. “I’m doin’ my darndest!” 
yelps Clem. I couldn’t sit there helpless 
in the bow any longer, so I dug my paddle 
down deep and tried to pry the canoe 
shoreward—but I was trying to reach the 
left bank while Clem was bending every 
effort to reach the right. As a result we 
were working with all our might against 
each other and the canoe hung in mid- 
stream! Thus we glided past our last 
chance to land and there was nothing left 
for us to do but sit tight, trust to luck and 
shoot the chutes through that roaring 
froth and foam! 

The next instant we were in the thick 
of it. “Keep the bow off the rocks, Newt!” 
bawls Clem above the crash of the water. 
I had just opened my mouth to answer 
that I’'d do my best when the bow smashed 
into an old he-wave and about three gal- 
lons of water hit me a wallop in the chest. 
What didn’t hit me there filled my mouth 
and eyes. I choked and gasped and got 
my lamps open in time to see a ragged 
black rock sticking just above the boil 
miss the canoe by the skin of its teeth! 
What would have happened if we had 
struck it made me exceedingly sick at my 
stomach. I turned pale and in spite of 
the cold shower-bath I got began to per- 
spire very freely. All the bad, naughty 
things I had done in my life paraded 
through my mind and I wished I hadn’t 
done ’em. I took a quick look back at 
Clem. His face was as white as a lily and 
both eyes were bugged out beyond his 
eyebrows. His lips were moving, but I 
don’t think he was cussin’—I think he was 
prayin’. 


ELIEVE me, that cruise through Red 

Horse Rapids will forever flourish in 

my memory like a green bay tree. I 
should say offhand we were going about 
25 miles an hour, just missing a boulder 
here or the upthrust of x saw-toothed rock 
there. I was told later that Red Horse 
Rapids is a little over a mile long and that 
the Indians run it in three minutes. To 
me it seemed to be about 10 miles long 
and that it took us two weeks to go 
through it! 

Suddenly ahead the walls fell away and 
the river seemed to drop off while beyond 
that was a big placid pool. But the last 
down-grade slide into that pool was a 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 378) 
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WHAT ABOUT THE YELLOWSTONE ELK ? 


SETTLEMENTS HAVE BARRED THE OLD MIGRATION ROUTE THAT THE ELK 
HAVE ALWAYS FOLLOWED FROM THEIR SUMMER TO THEIR WINTER RANGE 


UST now, when all the world is stand- 
J ing bare-headed before the splendid 

spirit of France, I wish to make a quo- 
tation from a Frenchman—a good priest— 
who was the companion, and for a time the 
recorder, of that hardy and gallant gentle- 
man, Robert Cavalier de La Salle. Of a 
certain journey and territory that the ex- 
plorers passed through Father Allouez says: 
“There are also some dry and fertile lands, 
filled with an incredible number of bears, 
clk, deer, and turkeys, which the wolves 
are constantly attacking and which are so 
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the west during the last generation. The 
most recent of these articles is from the 
pen of Mr. Emerson Hough in Forest and 
Stream of March, 1918. 

With Mr. Hough’s remarks about graz- 
ing the domestic sheep in the forest re- 
serves and, last summer, perhaps close about 


little wild that we were several times in [umes 


danger of not being able to keep them from ff 


running over us, except by firing shots at = 


them.” 


This is a rough translation of the old & 
French written nearly 240 years ago, about /@ 


the territory between Lake Erie and Lake} 
Michigan. It may have covered Southern 

Michigan, Northern Ohio and Northern; 
Indiana. Today, if you and I were to test 
to walk from Toledo to Chicago, we should } 
not need guns in order to keep the bears, 
elk or wild turkeys from running over us. 

We no longer chase buffalo on the out- 
skirts of Chicago. From the fertile plains F 
of Nebraska the antelope, buffalo, and elk, 
once so abundant there have disappeared. 
Like conditions prevail over much of Mon- 
tana and Wyoming. Not only is the big 
game gone, but the little lakes where the 
swans, geese and canvas-back ducks used 
to breed have been drained and plowed up, 
and now grow crops. What was the wild 
west is now no more wild than Connecticut, 
Illinois or Iowa. 

Do these statements seem elementary? 
Is this the brand of pap to offer to Forest 
and Stream readers? I am _ not sure. 
Something like it seems needed! 

Civilization and wild nature do not go 
together. You cannot have a herd of wild 
buffalo in your sheep pasture, nor groups 
of elk browsing in your wheat fields. The 
economic difficulty is obvious, and besides 
that, in these days the appearance of a 
big wild animal or a big wild bird near a 
settlement at once calls out a dozen men 
and boys with shotguns, rifles and a few 
dogs. 

In the Yellowstone National Park, an 
excellent summer range, there are many 
elk. On every side of this summer range 
is a fenced and settled territory, through 
which the elk cannot pass, as they did 
formerly, to a winter range where they can 
feed and live until spring returns. Through 
the winter, therefore, the elk must remain 
in the high country of their summer range, 
where food sufficient to support them can- 
not be had. So they starve. 

For some years past the winter condition 
of the elk in the Yellowstone National Park 
—the only reservation in the country where 
now there are any large numbers of elk— 
has called forth long articles from men, 
some of whom have done good work for 
game preservation, and who write effec- 
tively, but who do not recognize the fun- 
damental changes that have taken place in 


These mountain trails are visible for miles 


the Yellowstone Park, I am wholly in 
agreement. As a sheep herder on occa- 
sions, a former owner of sheep, one who 
has treated these smelly beasts for the vari- 
ous ailments to which they are subject, and 
who finally lost the greater part of his 
substance through deaths from his herd in 
winter, I shun the tame sheep, and believe 
that his only place is on the table, after 
being properly butchered and _ properly 
skinned. For his wild cousin, destitute of 
wool, with the great crooked horns, I have 
a great admiration. After him, in years 
past, I have climbed and run and crept and 
crawled over many miles of prairie and 
mountain. I believe too that the Forest 
Service should not permit the grazing of 
sheep in the forest reserves adjacent to the 
national parks. 


HE annual starvation of the elk herds 

of the National Park is heart sick- 

ening, as Mr. Hough says, but though 
a number of people who may be supposed 
to know as much as anyone about the sub- 
ject have been pondering this matter for 
many years, no adequate remedy has as 
yet been suggested. The question is one 
of food for the elk herds. It is not espe- 
cially one of protection from poachers, 
though this is important; but we shall 
never get anywhere if we confine ourselves 
to saying “something must be done.” 

Mr. Hough, who has been in the Yellow- 
stone Park in winter and whose good work 
there is very well known to many of the 
old timers, furnished to the public the news 
which in the spring of 1894 brought about 
the passage of the law that gave the Yel- 
lowstone Park a government. He knows, 
if he stops to think, that the Park is not a 


winter range for elk, and that-in the winter 
no elk remain there, unless by some mis- 
chance they should be snowed in, and if 
they are snowed in—though occasionally a 
few have wintered in the Hayden Valley— 
they usually starve. 

In the old days, a long time before the 
Yellowstone Park became a tumultuous re- 
sort and before it was surrounded by a 
ring of fenced ranches, the seasonal move- 
ments of the elk were well understood. 
Those to the north of the Yellowstone Lake 
and living on tributaries of the Yellowstone 
River, at the approach of winter, drifted— 
slowly, or rapidly, according to the amount 
of cold or the depth of the snow—down 
that stream and out on to the Montana 
plains to the north. Most of them lived in 
the valley of the Yellowstone—generally 
known to Indians as Elk River—and among 
the surrounding hills until the approach of 
spring, when they took their way back to 
the high mountains that they had left the 
previous fall. The 400 elk mentioned by 
Mr. Hough as having been killed for their 
teeth rorth of the Park line were working 
out to follow their ancestral migration line 
down the Yellowstone River. That the elk 
have tried to do this in several winters 
lately indicates that in the north part of the 
Park elk are growing more abundant and 
are crowded. For these elk, killed beyond 
the Park line, the Montana state game offi- 
cials were and are responsible. 

The elk on the extreme east and north 
side of the Park went east, down the 
streams which run toward the prairie; 
down Clark’s Fork—of the Yellowstone— 
down both branches of ‘the Stinking Water, 
and down Greybull and Wind River. Some 
of those going east went as far east as the 
Big Horn Mountains and wintered in their 
foothills, 

The antelope never wintered in the Park, 
but went down the Yellowstone River 
toward the lower country. T. E. Hofer 
has spoken of seeing their trails where Liv- 
ingston now stands, where at first he 
thought that bands of several thousand 
sheep had passed along. ; 

Eight or ten years ago, when Col. John 
Pitcher was superintendent of the Yellow- 
stone Park, he plowed and sowed alfalfa 
on a flat near Gardiner, to serve as winter 
feed for the antelope, sheep and deer. He 
applied a number of times for authority 
and money to extend this field, and to sow 
other flats in the bottom of the Yellowstone 
River with alfalfa, which might be har- 
vested and stacked and kept from year to 
year to be used for the smaller animals and 
even for the elk of the northern herd in 
case of a hard winter, but this authority 
was never given him. If this had been done 
it would have saved many elk from star- 
vation. 

Of the elk in the high mountains to the 
west of the Continental Divide, a part fol- 
lowed down the Madison River and its 
valley to, or nearly to, the three forks of 
the Missouri, spreading out over the lower 
country and wintering there. The elk to 
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the south of the Continental Divide, those, 
for example, in the Heart Lake, Lewis Lake 
and Shoshoni Lake country, made their au- 
tumnal journey southward along the Snake 
River, a part of them crossing over the 
divide between the Snake River and Green 
River, at various low points, following down 
the tributaries of Green River, and thence 
working down eastward into the extensive 
sage brush covered flats and bad land coun- 
try of the Red Desert, and east and south 
of that.- Here in the various sheltered 
places—Bates’s Hole and Goshen Hole were 
two of them well to the eastward—the elk 
wintered in great numbers. Thousands of 
them were found in many warm sheltered 


making a well beaten road. Most of the 
tracks were large and we believed that they 
were made by old bulls, which, after the 
close of the rutting season, had gone off by 
themselves to rest and recuperate before 
starting on the journey that they knew they 
were to make. 

The number of these individual trails, 
plainly. visible on the hillside and often 
traceable through the glasses for a long 
distance, was astonishing, and all the elk 
headed southward for the lower country, 
where food was plenty, where the snow was 
less deep, and where for uncounted genera- 
tions the elk of this part of the Rocky 
Mountains had spent the winter. 
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began to come in and pasture their flocks 
on the Red Desert. And this was the be- 
ginning of the end for that part of the elks’ 
wintering ground. 

For some years before this a few pros- 
pectors had been searching for gold on the 
tributaries of Snake River and finding none. 
A little later an occasional settler appeared 
on Snake River and its tributaries, southerly 
from Jackson’s Lake, and cut some hay 
there. So long as they were few in num- 
ber, they killed only such meat as they 
needed as the elk herds passed, but after 
ten or a dozen years, the settlers had so in- 
creased that they put up fences which abso-- 
lutely barred the old migratory road to the 





All the trails converging toward the easiest way through the country, making a well-beaten road in search of food 


places of limited area where food was abun- 
dant and the situation favorable. 

One autumn while these conditions pre- 
vailed, I traveled in mid-September through 
the country south of the Yellowstone Park, 
and witnessed the beginnings of the indi- 
vidual migration southward by the elk. 
The ground. was covered with snow, and 
the cold at night was bitter. All the quiet 
water was deeply frozen and in the morning 
as we set out with our packs the late fall 
flowers were stiff and shrunken, though as 
the sun rose and the air became warmer 
these blossoms again took on their ordinary 
appearance. All along the valleys through 
which we rode and down from the hills 
that rose on either side, were the trails 
where single elk had passed during the 
night, all the trails converging toward the 
easiest way through the country, and at last 





This was in old times. In the middle 80's 
the ranchers had begun to come in to all 
the lower plains country; the over-stocked 
ranges had been fed off, and the catttle no 
longer fattened as they used to and were 
gradually moved away, and the old free 
range was transferred in part to the high 
country of the Laramie plains and west- 
ward and in part to country further north. 
This brought in people to the high country 
to the west—not too many, of course,—but 
enough to interfere to some degree with 
the winter range of the elk. Moreover, 
after a little while, people from Northern 
Colorado began to make journeys each au- 
tumn up to this warm country, “to kill their 
winter’s meat.” A very few years of this— 
two or three if I recollect it—cleaned out 
all the elk that wintered in Bates’s Hole. 
Aboat this time; in the 80’s, the sheenmen 





species whose ancesters had used it since 
the elk began. 

Then began starvation for the elk. Food 
was covered deep with snow, or, if the 
ground was bare the passing herds gnawed 
off all edible vegetation, so that those which 
followed them found nothing to eat. What 
happened after that has been told hundreds 
of times and has been illustrated by hun- 
dreds of photographs. The elk photo- 
graphed in Jackson Hole are the concen- 
trated elk of the southern part of the Park. 
They have come so far and can go no far- 
ther. 

During the last few years the State of 
Wyoming and the Federal Government have 
bought a hay farm or two and have pur- 
chased hay from the settlers about Jackson 
to feed the elk. In some years the death 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 369) 
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AMONG THE WHITE SHEEP OF THE NORTH 


‘THE SECOND PART OF A STORY OF ALASKAN ADVENTURES UP WHERE 
THE WHITE SHEEP ROAM ALONG THE BACKBONE OF THE WORLD 


T was still windy and clouds of fog 

were flying down the valley when 

w: lo&ed out upon the world the 
morning after the sheep hunt, but we 
decided tu make a try for the top and 
staried up the old trail again. Tom 
caine along to pack back the rest of 
my sheep. The first hard ascent ac- 
complished, we’ divided again, Andy 
and Mackay heading up over the 
range and Ben and I went north 
toward the glacier, skirting the base 
of the high peaks. We had not gone 
very far when Ben spied a lone ram 
about a mile away and we immediate- 
ly started in his direction. He was 
feeding quietly in a hollow between 
two ridges and after a hard climb we 
found ourselves sufficiently above 
and in a good position to study him 
carefully through our glasses. He 
seemed to have good horns with a full 
curve, so we continued to creep nearer 
and nearer, keeping well hidden behind the 
benches—taking advantage of all depres- 
sions and hummocks until we finally arrived 
at a spot Ben judged close enough to try a 
shot, although still at long range. 

Ben advised me to take his rifle, as it had 
gold sights, and, remembering my experi- 
ence with my first sheep, I accepted it and 
rose to view my ram. He had evidently be- 
come uneasy, scenting danger and was mov- 
ing off up the mountain about two hundred 
yards away. I opened fire and hit him with 
the first shot. He kept on climbing, how- 
ever, so I delivered another bullet which 
toppled him over and he rolled a couple of 
hundred feet down the mountain side. He 
proved to have a larger head than the first 
one, measuring thirteen and a half inches 
around the base of the horn, had a twenty- 
one inch spread and a circle of thirty-four 
and three-quarter inches. We smoked a 
pipe and then we dressed and quartered the 
body, taking the head and cape. While we 
were working on him a raven appeared 
overhead as if by magic and began to circle 
above us uttering hoarse croaks, then an- 
cther one came out of the dim distance and 
joined the circle. Ben said they could smell 
blood miles away and come in a straight 
line to satisfy their hunger, flying down 
toward us as near as they dared and then 
swinging aloft very much excited over 
their good fortune. 

As the weather was not very clear and 
the wind continued to blow pretty hard, we 
decided to walk back toward camp, so we 
drifted slowly down the mountain enjoying 
to the limit our wild surroundings and feel- 
ing very well satisfied with our day’s work. 
It is strange how much easier it is to travel 
over hard places after a successful day than 
it is with discouragement in your heart. I 
had killed two of my three rams allowed by 
law and was well content to wait for the 
morrow before trying for my last one, 
which I decided must be the biggest one of 
all. The wind had increased to a gale, long 
wisps of fog strung out down the valley, 
shutting down and lifting again asthe wind 


By JOHN P. HOLMAN 


A monarch ram of the mountains 


drifted it hither and thither. The marmots 
shrill whistle and the far off croak of 
ravens were fit accompaniments to the 
wild mood of nature. We wondered how 
Mackay was making it up among the peaks 
and crags. Pretty tough going down here, 
what must it be on the bare rocks above! 
But no matter how hard the going there 
remained a deep sense of enjoyment. The 
hunter’s mgkeup is such that with the com- 
bating of the elements comes delight and 
the harder the struggle the greater the sat- 
isfaction. To feel the pressure of the gale 
as you bend your body to meet it, tuning 
your ears to its wild cry, advancing steadily 
over the rocks toward your goal in spite of 
the fierce opposition of every tempestuous 
gust—there is the joy of conquest! 


EN and I reached camp in good time 
for a hot lunch and brought to the 
feast the keen appetite of outdoor 
men—piled more wood on the fire and 
eagerly awaited the return of our com- 
panions. About dusk we saw them coming 
along the edge of the little lake to the north. 
A long white sheep cape hung in front of 
Andy and we caught the glint of horns 
above his back, so we knew that they would 
have a story to tell. Arriving in camp their 
first thought was for rest, then food. We 
feasted on the delicious mountain mutton 
Walter had prepared and stretching our 
tired bodies, we lay smoking around the 
fire as Mackay and Andy recited the story 
of the day’s hunt. 

After leaving us they had progressed up- 
ward, skirting the edge of Benjamin Creek 
basin. A terrific wind was blowing which 
at times lifted them completely off their 
feet, but they advanced slowly and finally 
located three rams which they succeeded in 
getting near enough to for a shot. Mackay 
killed one of them with his first shot and 
then directed his attention to the other two, 
which were moving off rapidly. One of 
them he succedeed in bringing down with 
a well directed shot and flesh wounded a 
third, which got away. Both the rams he 


shot had large horns of about the 
same size. They tracked the wounded 
animal away down into Benjamin 
Creek Basin, but finally gave up the 
chase, as it was getting late and camp 
a long way off. Then followed the 
long hike back over the ridge, facing 
the wind, to the spot where the dead 
rams lay. They packed one of the 
heads into camp and left the other 
one where it fell. After much hard- 
ship and dangerous maneuvering they 
finally gained the valley of the Killey 
and worked their way to camp. 

We examined the head they had 
brought in and found that it meas- 
ured thirteen and three-quarter inches 
around the base of the horns, twenty- 
one inches spread, and had a circle 
of thirty-six inches—a very good 
trophy indeed and Mackay was well 
satisfied, only regretting that he had 
not bagged all three with one fell 

swoop, which would have been a feat well 
worthy of his prowess. 


peeped out of the mist with a new moon 

hanging low, presaging a good day for 
the morrow, when we would make another 
try for the largest head. Always the hunter 
sees the greatest trophy just ahead, and I 
know I dreamed fitfully that night of a 
wondrous stalk crowned with the mighty 
head of the wisest and oldest ram in the 
mountains. With the dawn came another 
storm, the rosy prophesy of the evening had 
not been fulfilled, but we started up the 
mountain through the fog and wind, hoping 
it might clear up by the time we reached 
the first bench. Arriving there we debated 
for some time whether to continue, it looked 
so bleak and austere on the heights above. 
We finally decided to keep on going. Mac- 
kay and Andy with Tom then struck 
out for the scene of yesterday’s hunt. Tom 
was going to bring back the head they had 
left up there and Mackay wanted to look up 
the ram that he had wounded. 

Ben and I took a zigzag course up -the 
mountain, sweeping as much of the coun- 
try as we could see through the mist 
with our glasses every time we stopped 
to rest. Ben finally located a bunch of 
sheep lying on a ledge of rock in an almost 
impossible position to stalk safely, but we 
reconnoitered for awhile and decided that 
by climbing straight up the mountain we 
might be able to sneak down on them and 
were about to adapt that course when we 
spied a lone ram away up near the top 
which seemed to have horns considerably 
larger than any in the band below, so we 
started after him. The fog lifted at times 
and the wind came in gusts, but it had 
turned suddenly cold and my hands got 
pretty well numbed before we reached the 
summit on which we had seen the ram. 

Thus we advanced quietly along the face 
of a high cliff, picking and testing each rock 
before we stepped upon it and had almost 
gained the position we had judged suffi- 


7 a rain had ceased and the quiet stars 
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ciently close to shoot from when Ben sud- 
denly stopped and whispered to me to ap- 
proach quietly and look over the top of a 
draw near him. I worked my way to where 
he was standing and glancing over saw a 
large ram about five hundred yards below 
me standing on a rocky pinnacle. Seen 
through the mist from above he appeared 
to carry much larger horns than the other 
one, so we decided on him. The wind at 
times necessitated our holding on- for dear 
life to any creviet we could find in the wall 
of rock we were working our way along. 
For a few-moments I experienced a sicken- 
ing sense of fear as I saw Ben proceed 
steadily out toward the farthermost pin- 
nacle of rock. 
must follow him of 

course, but I was far "OH 


from experiencing a | iS 


sense of comfort. 
Out Ben crawled 
and out I followed; 
choosing each step 
with care, bracing 
ourselves against 
the fury of the 
wind. At last Ben 
stopped and_ beck- 
oned for me _ to 
climb by him. Il 
managed to squeeze 
a little way beyond 
and lying down flat 
on a large rock I pulled myself to the edge 
and peered over. As I did so I saw a ram 
with immense horns rise up almost straight 
down below me. He had been lying on a 
narrow ledge of rock out of the wind. He 
started to walk slowly along the ledge 
sending small stones and gravel rattling 
down over the precipice, picking his steps 
in a way that fascinated me. Taking quick 
aim I sent a bullet just over his head into 
the rock fastness 
below, then firing 
with more delibera- 
tion I placed a lead- 
en missile crashing 
through his neck 
and over he went, 
rolling and sliding 
down the precipi- 
tous’ incline for a 
thousand feet or 
more. 

We managed: to 
work our way down 
to him somehow, 
probably. taking 
chances in our elated 
condition that we 
would not have 
dared to take at any other time—but, here 
was the crowning glory of our hunt—a 
monarch ram of the mountains lying dead in 
a little pocket below us and we slid intpetu- 
ously down upon him. He lay doubled up 
in a heap, head tucked under him. When 
we had straightened him out we discovered 
with some disappointment that he did not 
have such large horns as we had thought. 
Looking down through the magnifying 
mist we had been easily deceived as to 
their size. I also found that I had chipped 
one of the horns in the back as the bullet 
had passed through the head behind the 
right ear and down through the neck. Then 
I realized that it was my third and last 
ram. Still the glamour of the stalk and the 
peculiar circumstances connected with it 















I remember thinking that I_ 
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made it of especial value to me. Taking out 
my little tape I found that his measure- 
ments were twelve and three-quarter inches 
around the base of horns, spread seventeen 
and three-quarter inches and circle ‘thirty- 
three inches. One of his front feet had 
been crushed some time, as it was quite 
badly deformed, but had grown into a firm, 
hard mass, covered with muscle showing 
how nature adapts herself to circumstances. 

It was good to be down from the ‘crags 
out of the wind, and we spent some time 
preparing the head and cape, adjusting it 
neatly on Ben’s shoulders for the long 
tramp to the bottom land. Although my 
sheep hunt was over and I knew that no 
matter how many wonderful rams I should 


trudge across the roof of the world 


see now I must let them go, the bands of 
sheep were just as interesting to watch as 
they appeared from time to time on the 
mountains opposite. The scenery was just 
as beautiful as before. The short Alaskan 
autumn was clothing the wilderness with 
beauty. We passed great patches of scar- 
let grass lying like splashes of blood on 
the mountain side. Birch and alder were 
striped with yellow, standing out in ‘strong 
contrast to the dark green of the spruces. 
High up in the heavens occasional flocks 
of geese were winging southward, honking 
faintly from afar. As we entered the tim- 
ber, pushing our way through the dwarf 
willow and alder thickets, we noticed wild 
currants hanging in clusters among -the 
windfalls, tempting us to feast frequently 


No soft cushioned chair ever felt as good as did the resting places after a hard 


on this welcome change to our diet. 

Thus we journeyed downward through 
the late afternoon light, body and mind’ 
turned alike to the spell of the wilderness 
and a sense of. satisfaction stole over me 
as we neared camp and I caught sight of its 
spark-dotted smoke arising on the chill 
evening air. It was good to be back in ‘its 
shelter once more and sit: by the fire watch- 
ing-Walt prepare the evening meal. About 
dark Mackay and Andy. returned, having 
spent a hard but glorious day on the moun- 
tains, seeing many sheep but not the wound- 
ed one nor the big old ram they were -hop- 
ing to run across. At one time they came 
almost face to face with a giant bull moose, 
but his massive antlers were still in velvet, 
so they let him de- 
part in peace. 


et E turned in 
ase early and 


se TR > + argo 


were seon 
deep in sleep. About 
midnight I was 


aroused by 2 voice 
which seemed miles 
away, shouting 
something about get- 
ting up and the word 
Brownie was borne 
in upon my fast re-- 
turning  conscious- 
ness. Isat up in 
my sleeping bag and saw my ‘companions 
pulling on their clothes at a great rate and 
Ben standing at the entrance to the. tent 
with a candle in his hand. I was: fully-~ 
awake in a moment and Ben said that a; 
brown bear was nosing about in the alders 
behind his tent, evidently trying to get after 
the mutton we had hanging in camp. I 
hastily pulled on my shoepacs and a few 
clothes and, taking my gun, joined the 
others as they filed 
out into the chill 
night air. “Here, 
Andy, hold _ thisj 
light,” said Ben asi 
he led the way: 
toward his tent, and- 
Andy took the can- 
dle, which Ben had 
stuck into a tin can 
for reflection, rather. 
reluctantly as he 
glanced toward his’ 
rifle hanging by the: 
tent. We were all 
shaking,—from the 
cold, of course,—and, 
all the stories I had. 
ever heard about the 
ferociousness of the brown bear crowded 
into my mind. “Let’s get together,” said 
Mackay, “if there is going to be any lead - 
flying around here I want the bear to get 
it all.” We advanced in noble array toward 
Ben’s tent, which stood about twenty yards 
away from ours and Andy bravely flashed 
the weak light all around. Ben threw.sev- 
eral logs of wood into the brush behind his 
tent and we heard a cracking of dry sticks. 
I fully expected to see a great ball of 
brown fur fly straight out of the darkness 
at me, but nothing happened and. finally. 
Ben said: “I guess he has gone off.” We 
were quite content to accept-his conclusion 
and go back to bed. 

We invited Ben to spend the rest of the: 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 366) 
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PART SEVEN OF “LOST IN THE EVER- 
GLADES.” FURTHER ADVENTURES OF 
THE KING PARTY IN THEIR DESPERATE 
EFFORT TO BREAK THROUGH TO THE 
GULF BEFORE WATER AND FOOD WERE UNATTAINABLE. A TRUE 
ACCOUNT OF A REMARKABLE EXPEDITION INTO UNKNOWN COUNTRY 


By W. LIVINGSTON LARNED 
With Illustrations by the Author and from Photographs Taken at the Time 
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T was during one of his voluntary marches 
ahead for a few miles, in the hope of es- 
tablishing some marked flow, that Mr. 

King remembered the incident of Johnnie 
Billy’s cockerel. 

At an early hour one morning a sound 
had broken in upon the stillness—a sound 
quite apart from the low murmurings of 
water and of insects. He had awakened 
from a sound sleep and marked its repeti- 
tions until all was quiet again. 

A rooster’s crow! That long-drawn chal- 
lenge to the approaching day. But it came 
from a great distance—from miles and miles 
across the drying ’Glades. Without dis- 
turbing the boys he had stepped out of the 
tent and down to the hammock’s edge, hop- 
ing to learn the direction. There were no 
wild chickens in this, country. The cock was 
crowing in an Indian settlement on one of 
the larger hammocks. He could be abso- 
lutely certain of this. Moreover, he knew 
that Johnnie Billy’s camp lay somewhere to 
the Northwest of the great Coastal. That 
was common rumor. And Johnnie Billy was 
an unaggressive Seminole. He had traded at 
Miami in days gone by. The West Coast 
knew him for his ’gator skins and his peri- 
odical trips for supplies. Johnnie Billy 
would have helped them—provided informa- 
tion of an invaluable character—given them 


food in plenty and guided them to: safety. 

Guides who know the ’Glades will ‘testify, 
however, that the needle in the hay-stack is 
more easily located than even an entire Sem- 
inole village on a hammock. You can pass 
within a hundred yards of it and never dis- 
cover the slightest suggestion of life. And 
the ’Glades Indian does not make his pres- 
ence known. He prefers his isolation. And 
now Mr. King was thinking of that lost oasis 
across the No-Man’s-Land of muck. If they 
had only been able to determine the true 
location of Johnnie Billy’s crowing rooster! 

Hope had not ceased to bear King, Sr., 
bravely onward. They would find the flow 
of one of the rivers. They would soon have 
their: “wounded” boat on real water. They 
would run upon fishermen in Tarpon Lake, 
or near the headwaters of Harney River. 
Gne of the innumerable small streams would 
bear them to safety before food and water 
reached the final ebb. 

The morning of the third was unbearably 
warm. Waves of heat danced over the 
murky sloughs, or festooned the myrtle- 
crowned island clumps. Again came that 
fetid, horrid odor of decayed fish. The 
muck, even when dead gar or masses of 
minnows did not dot its surface, was seeth- 
ing with their decomposition. This, mingling 
with the pungent gasses given off by disin- 
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tegrating vegetable matter, made breathing 
a hardship for all of the party. 

Catlow was feeling far from well. Some- 
thing he had eaten disagreed with him. 
That intermittent diet of lumpkin and bear 
and remnants of supplies had “thrown him 
off.” He attempted to smile through the 
unnerving hours—did his bit when called 
upon, but he seemed to sense the approach- 
ing disaster. 

They pushed on, always to the South, 
but never in a direct course, for it was 
necessary to seek water ways for the boat. 
There were times when the _ shallow 
sloughs and ribs of rock threatened to mu- 
tilate their little craft. And it was at such 
periods that the three of them were com- 
pelled to drag or lift the skiff across grind- 
ing portages. 


idea of this country over which. they 

were passing. The eye’s range took 
in only a desolate and monotonous stretch 
of flat ’Glades, occasionally brightened by 
tiny myrtle clumps or larger hammocks. 
These offered no reliefi—no change of per- 
spective or prospect. One almost identical 
with the other, they were comprised of 
similar verdure—the myrtle and the bay, 
rising seldom higher than from twelve to 
twenty feet; the profusion of Boston fern, 
growing from dark masses of vine, poison 
ivy, and custard apple. Sawgrass 
girdled them and made access diffi- 
cult. There were snakes beyond 
counting. Moccasins, venomous and 
unmoved, lay stretched upon rotting 
bay trunks or glided  sinuously 
through the low water. The oozy 
“plolop” of ’gators, many eight feet 
in length, was continuous and at 
night they “barked” incessantly. They 
sleep—by a strange provision of na- 
ture—with one eye always open and 
these eyes glare like pocket search- 
lights with a burning prismatic in- 
tensity that never loses its uncanny fascin- 
ation to a watcher in the dark. 

At noon, a stop was made on a sizable 
hammock. It was necessary to clear the 
vegetation with machetes, so numerous 
were the reptiles. A nest of tiny, wrig- 
gling coral snakes provided exciting sport 
for the boys, who slashed at them right 
and left until the ground danced with 
severed remnants. The coral specimen is 
peculiarly beautiful. Its body is a shiny 
gun-barrel blue, looped at the throat by a 
brilliant band of geranium yellow. 

On this hammock Mr. King pointed out 
several bushes of wild coffee. The small 
berries, when munched, give a faint hint of 
the cultivated bean. Indians brew a far 
from delectable concoction from them. 
Long ago, coffee plants—a few of them— 
were brought over from other Tropic 
shores and birds carried stray seeds to 
’Glades propagation, wheré they finally 
lost caste in the great wilderness. 

It was here, also, that the explorers saw 
their first battle royal between an eight 
foot rattler and its mortal enemy, the In- 
digo snake. Catlow was slashing away at 
the underbrush to complete the clearing, 
when he saw the combatants and called ex- 
citedly to his companions to come and see 
the sport. u 

The reptiles were too far along with 
their misunderstanding to brook interfer- 
ence or to take notice of the audience. 


T HE reader should have an adequate 
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The Indigo snake has a masterful method 
quite his own in dealing with his venomous 
foe. Their thrashing bodies created no end 
of rumpus in the brush. until as fine a 
specimen of diamond back as ever raised a 
rattle sank back lifeless across the ferns. 
The Indigo, sleek, blue-black and un- 
harmed, lost no time in hustling to cover. 
He greatly resembles the chicken. snake 
when it comes to conflict. This specimen 
was easily eight feet long. 

All afternoon the party worked to the 
South in desperate little forages against 
contesting sloughs. Catlow and King, Jr., 
would pull the boat over almost dry 
stretches, whilst Mr. King led the way, 
calling back a word of caution, when he 
discovered treacherous limestone ridges 
camouflaged by muck. That five miles 
was sheer torture. They began to gag at 
the drinking water taken either from 

4 sloughs or sink-holes. It 
was dark and cloudy and 
filled with vegetable: fibre. 
Far from quenching thirst, it 
seemed to aggravate it. ‘Nor 
were they willing to stop 
long enough to go through 
the laborious processes of 
boiling. and primitive filter- 
ing. The minutes were too 
precious! 

There were periods when 
the going was better—peri- 
ods when four feet of muck 
and water gave the boat back 
its mission, with no one 
aboard. And once Mr. 
King, his face reflecting a 
happier frame of mind, 
plowed back through knee- 
deep muck, to dangle a pro- 
testing blue sea-crab under 
Catlow’s nose. They were 
nearing Harney and the salt 
water! That night John 
managed to kill an owl. Its 
barred wings and clean, fine 
head invited the taxidermist’s art, aside 
from food considerations. He saved all 
that was preservable of this queer ’Glade 
hooter and wrapped him methodically in 
a bit of paper. 

“You act as if you expected to be home 
in a day or so,” grunted Catlow, who had 
watched operations with the scowling pes- 
simism which comes with illness. 

“Sure I do—sometime!” was John’s 
quick rejoinder, “cheer up, old scout, 
we're not dead yet, you know, even if the 
owl is.” 


UPPER was not de luxe that night. 
For the most part, it consisted of a 
mess of grits and corn meal in a pip- 
ing hot blend. But the portions were pa- 
thetically meagre. Owl, it may be men- 
tioned, in an aside, is a cultivated taste. 
As before, camp was made in a myrtle 
clump. The mosquitoes were barbarous 
and no half-way preparations for. the 
night were thinkable. First came two 
sturdy bay poles, with notches, for the 
rope; then the four corner stakes and the 
rain-proof fly. Netting on four sides was 
tucked in at the ground beneath: sleeping 
blankets, with shotgun and rifles as added 
weight. The lantern hung at one end, its 
yellow light weirdly radiant in this vast 
darkness. 
A heavy fall of dew, coupled with one 
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Views of a characteristic *gator hole with its overhanging saw-grass, well padded d 
center a large slough, once six feet under water, now carpeted with dying yellow dock and the bodies of innumerable gar 


of those heavy tropic downpours at an 
early hour in the morning, made all hands 
thankful that they had constructed a real 
camp. Every available tin had been put 
out to catch the blessed torrent. And how 
good it tasted, sizzling as it went down! 
The boys found no game worth the kill- 
ing, although they were up before dawn 
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A view of a drying area; hidden lime- 
stone reefs made skiff work dangerous 


with their rifles, scouting from one myrtle 
clump to another, in the immediate vicinity. 
There were visible tracks in the black, 
spongy earth—tracks of panther, coon, 
’gator, wild cat and evidences of other 
game, but these marks were old. All liv- 
ing things had sought deeper water! It 
meant their salvation. The night rains 
were not of sufficient volume to help mat- 
ters much. One day’s heat devoured it— 
lapped it up or drove it down into the 


Mr. King at his surveying instruments. In the cen 


muck. Palmetto cabbage had begun to 
make its appearance. There were huge 
clusters of it, rank and offensive. 


ATLOW and John were puzzled at the 
C peculiar growths on the saw grass. 

High up on the blades, which had 
been oddly pulled together, sometimes as 
many as thirty in a group, there were well- 
fashioned balls of fibre, leaves and tiny 
twigs. 

“These,” explained Mr. King, “are the 
aerial dry-season nests of a small ant. 
When the surrounding country is compar- 
atively free from water, the colony begins 
bungalow work. The ants have intuition 
of a highly intelligent order. They know 
that sooner or later the wet season will set 
in—that they will be temporarily isolated— 
that the hammocks and clumps will be 
inaccessible to them. So they shrewdly 
pick out the tallest clusters of saw grass 
—and the most sturdy—weld them together 
in sufficient number, at the top, and build 
a nest. It is of sufficient proportions to 
accommodate all hands, including food and 
eggs. The nests are usually eight feet 
from the muck and will stand up under the 
most persistent and destructive storms. 
Finally, as the water level rises, they climb 
to their snug retreat, well provisioned and 
safe from harm.” 

Breakfast and lunch were of one ration 
—onion soup. Served hot, it was splen- 
did, nevertheless. The boys. greedily 
spooned out the contents of a can of con- 
densed milk—and acquired a new thirst 
that remained with them until nightfall. 

It had been an enervating day! Their 
hands were feverish and blistered; their 
backs shot with rheumatic pains. Wading 
through the saw grass for so many miles 
had cut and slashed their khaki trousers 
and worn the leggings to a dilapidated 
frazzle. Toes were pushing from water 
soaked shoes. 
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own by coons, panthers and alligators. In 


At five o’clock the boat rammed its nose 
into black mud and silt. As far as they 
could see ahead, it was dry country, save 
for one treacle-like thread of dark water 
that disappeared into a fringe of low trees 
three quarters of a mile further south. 

“It’s the absolute limit of the waterway,” 
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Catlow and John, Jr., searching for game 
along an old Indian canoe trail 


groaned Catlow, “we’re up against it good 
and proper. I’m—I’m worried—just plain 
worried.” He could not conceal his anx- 
iety—an increased apprehension over any- 
thing he had confessed before—an appre- 
hension felt by his companions, if not so 
openly shown. 

Mr. King was helping John with the tent 
on the edge of a hammock. Catlow was 
gathering wood for the fire. Suddenly 
King, Sr., straightened and adjusted his 
long range glasses to his eyes. For fully 


tral picture a machete has been thrust into the bed of a slough to mark its 


outer rim. When the water receded hundreds of fish died under the hot rays of the downpouring sun 
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Amid the whispering leaves in a tangle of picturesque foliage, Mr. King clips an 


air-plant from a dead tree with his machete. 


five minutes he swept the southern hori- 
zon. When he looked up, the boys who 
had unconsciously followed his every 
movement, saw him double one brown fist. 


66 ARNEY by tomorrow!” he all but 

H shouted. “Boys, we’re safe!” 

“W—what do you mean?” John 
gasped. 

“Mangrove over yonder!” 

He pointed to the distant fringe of green, 
into which the murky stream disappeared. 

“Mangrove,” repeated the boys, as if 
naming some magic password. 

“It is peculiar to the West Coast,” ex- 
plained Mr. King, “there you find it in its 
greatest profusion. There are so many 
rivers—each river has so many small tribu- 
taries—the extremities of land are marshy 
at all times and this the mangrove prefers. 
They are the most picturesque of ’Glade 
trees.” 

Both Catlow and John, Jr., recalled that 
they had seen little or no mangrove during 
the trip up to now. The significance of 
their companion’s discovery began to be 
apparent. Even Catlow, who was sstill 
suffering from his mysterious ailment and 
wko weighed things in a rather critical 
way before he permitted himself the lux- 
ury of Optimism, seemed more cheerful 
after that. The camp was whipped into 
shape with accelerated hopes and fingers. 

They remembered that night, however, 
in the period to follow, with shuddering 
retrospection. The somewhat deeper water 
and the marshy land surrounding the little 
slough that wound off to the mangrove 
swamp had invited alligators from the 
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The interior of a myrtle hammock 


dry areas. Every one of the eight uncanny 
hours was made horrible by the guttural, 
asthmatic and altogether sinister “barks” 
of the ’gators. They kept at it incessant- 
ly. And the sound of their clumsy bodies, 
as they crawled through the saw grass or 
went lumbering along the shore of the 
hammock, made sleep unthinkable. 

The camp was not molested, but its close 
proximity to the sloughs brought these 
unwelcome neighbors within uncomfortable 
ear-shot. The boys slept, after a fashion 
and Mr. King kept the fire going until 
dawn, that its flickering rays might give 
warning should a ’gator decide to go for- 
aging too near the camp. 

“Those chaps are aware that something 
is wrong in the Glades,’ declared Mr. 
King at breakfast ; “it’s 
the drouth—the water 
is getting too scarce 
for them. Their bark 
is the bark of newly- 
awakened fear. No 
wonder the Tamiami 
Canal is alive with 
them. It’s their last 
stand against civiliza- 
tion.” 
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took to the boat at five o’clock. He comes 
out with the warmth and sun. The slight- 
est chill in the air sends him hustling for 
his hole in the muck. Mr. King had 
counted on shooting a young alligator and 
introducting the boys to a new meat dish. 
Even ’gator steaks would not be despised 
under the circumstances. 

In turn, they blazed away at fair targets, 
the first mile or so from the hammock, 
but ammunition was faulty and aim poor. 
The few lazy targets became suddenly an- 
imate and disappeared. ’Gator meat is an 
acquired taste, along with wild cat and 
gar. It is strong, to the nauseating point, 
yet Indians have been known to get away 
with it in a pinch. Bad as conditions were, 
the three unfortuantes could not have for- 
seen the events which were so soon to 
plunge them into a peril, where either ’ga- 
tor or gar would seem feast fit for a mon- 
arch. It had come on _ insidiously, this 
tightening of the food supply. Only a day 
or sO previous, it seemed to them, they 
had been laughing—had looked upon their 
exploit as a Great Adventure, high-lighted 
here and there by the most casual intima- 
tion of danger. 

Now they looked with ever-increasing 
dread upon the empty tins and boxes be- 
neath the skiff seats. Even the kerosene 
was almost gone. That was why Mr. King 
had left the lantern unlighted, and relied 
upon the camp fire. The body would suf- 
fer in another way. Mosquitoes and red 
bugs were ravenously present and in large 
numbers.. Oil was the sole antidote. 

By noon, they had reached a shell 
mound, sparsely overgrown, on the edge of 
the great mangrove clump. Catlow was 
suffering from a violent headache. John 
complained, too. Mr. King volunteered to 
take the skiff and examine the slough, as 
it writhed off under the mangroves. He 
looked back at them as they sat dejectedly 
in a patch of cab- 
bage palms. Yes, 
they WERE sick! 
The terrible or- 
deal and anxiety 
were leaving an 
unmistakable 
trace. Their faces 
were drawn and 


, thin, their eyes 
Bt suspiciously dull. 
i All “fire? and 
Ye youthful —endur- 
M\ A ance had _ fied. 
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These once buoy- 
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PAGE 380) 
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HE acorn that stretches from out its 

frail shell until it towers a mighty 

oak, builds well, and the matured 
forest pinnacle stands a monument of glory 
to the tiny pod that patiently fetched the 
salts of the earth until all beholders must 
proclaim the giant tree a perfect work. 

Analogous to the towering forest oak 
and its history of slow but steady growth 
is the rise of Lake 
Andes out ofaprairie = 
valley where there 
was only a stagnant 
slough and a_ bone 
dry expanse that 
knew no living thing 
save the muskrat, 
mud-hen, and the bad 
boy of the wild—the 
coyote. 

Previous to the 
year 1890, Sioux In- 
dians, and now and 
then a squaw-man, 
meandered to the 
little marshy stretch 
of ground in quest of 
fur, fin or feathers. 
No settlers were to 
be found within a 


. radius of ‘ten’ miles 


from the marsh for 
the reason that the 
land was (and still 
is) the property of the Sioux Indians. It 
is a reservation, but the lake is free to all 
who desire to seek recreation and pit their 
prowess against the black bass. 

During the summer of 1890 governmen- 
tal functionaries brought in two six-inch 
flowing wells close to the nucleus around 
which grew the mighty artificial body of 
water and at once began a transformation 
as marvellous as that of an acorn to the 
stateliest of oaks. 


This fountain in the arid valley gushed 
forth a stream six inches in diameter and 
continued to perform, rain or shine. The 
officials in charge of the work sank an- 
other a mile west of this producer and it, 
too, has lived up to the par of the fondest 
hopes of the intrepid experimenters. 

What few fish were then in the little 
puddle were saved to the occasional visit- 
ors. No more did the hungry rays from 
the midsummer sun parboil the piscatory 
pioneers and suck to the heavens all but 
the last drop of nature’s harvest of dew, 
rain and melted snow-flake. No more did 
the industrious muskrat see where nature 
made a mistake in not supplying him with 
a pair of wings or a post-hole auger. That 
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AKE ANDES IN THE PRAIRIE VALLEY 


A STORY OF THE TRANSFORMATION OF A STAGNANT SLOUGH ON AN INDIAN RESER- 
VATION INTO A MIGHTY ARTIFICIAL BODY OF WATER TEEMING WITH BLACK BASS 


By JOHN BERNARD O’SULLIVAN 


is, until the year 1893, when a series of hot 
winds floated across the middle west and 
the fire-soaked zephyrs evaporated the shal- 
low lake until fish cavorted like jack- 
rabbits or parched and died by thousands. 
In the face of the fact that two six-inch 
streams of water spouted continually, the 
tremendous evaporation which took place 
the entire summer again lowered the life 


The shores of Lake Andes are dotted with inviting club houses 


of the project until utter extinction of the 
sanctuary was not only threatened but 
grew apace before the eyes of the daunt- 
less governmental experts. 


During 1896 another brace of artesian 
wells were successfully drilled. The bat- 
tery of four continued to belch forth a 
river of clear crystal until some time in 
the year 1898, when came another sum- 
mer with breezes brazenly proclaiming they 
had lately flirted with scorching regions. 
Again down went the auger that knew the 
home of incessant solace for fish and fish 
fancier. Of the six wells brought in not 
one but continues to emit a powerful cur- 
rent that unceasingly adds to Lake Andes. 


ECENTLY the writer was invited to 

join a party destined to chug-chug to 

Andes for the express purpose of 
framing up on the wily black bass. Our 
mental picture of the place was not roseate. 
We saw a vast valley filled with an un- 
broken array of yellow clay hillocks, the 
whole of which was framed with a chain 
of sandy ridges. No trees were in sight 
and the carpet of buffalo-grass was shriv- 
elled. Not a single sign of civilization. 


No delight awaited the roving eye save the 
stagnant-juiced, squatty sink-hole called 
locally Lake Andes. 

Time and again we had been told the 
place had been transformed from a leaf 
from the book of desolation to a glowing 
canvas of rare handiwork, but the old im- 
pression, that which we saw and experi- 
enced when our throat threatened to crack 
for one drop of fresh 
water, held forth no 
glittering oasis for 
him who would fly 
for the home of the 
bass. But the boys 
were determined. 

So we started. E. 
H. Whelan is Mayor 
of O'Neill. Mike 
Horisky is: a mail 
clerk on the Burling- 
ton. Parnell Golden 
is a real estate op- 
erator. Mike Kirwin 
is an artist and the 
writer—well, the last 
time he got caught 
rustling cattle by the 
light of—well, never 
mind; we can say we 
have never committed 
matrimony anyhow! 

Lake Andes is in 
the southern part of 
Bon Homme County in the state of South 
Dakota. The lake proper is still the prop- 
erty of Uncle Samuel and is free to all. 
The land adjoining the water is, save a 
small strip fringing the lake, the property 
of government wards. It is 61 miles due 
north of O’Neill and 7 north of old Fort 
Randall. The city of Wagoner lies on 
the east side and Lake Andes on the west. 
The Milwaukee railway runs through the 
latter. 

So we came to a halt. Instead of a val- 
ley of, wind-seared grass our eyes feasted 
on a sheet of water which is 18. miles in 
length and from one to three in width. 
The average depth is twenty feet. Two 
thousand persons, whose homes lay to the 
four winds, were ducking and dodging and 
slipping and sliding in skiff and canoe and 
bark and launch. We hung our hats on 
pegs in the country tavern and took a 
spin in a powerful gas launch. No sooner 
had the sun snuggled in the bosom of the 
western hills than came the fantastic moans 
and whispers. from the instruments that 
made music for the disciples of Terpsi- 
chore who were solving the intricate enig- 
mas decreed for heel and toe. Such span- 
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gled frocks and festooned pavilions ap- 
peared too rich in ornamentation for a 
place where yesterday my pantaloons were 
polka dotted with needle-tusked sandburs 
and where my throat nearly turned to a 
short length of gas-pipe on account of the 
no-water sign. If I could indite the 
thoughts that were mine when I caught the 
plaintive timbre of the violin from’ a bow- 
ery a mile distant; if I could put on paper 
the weird fancies mothered by the sight 
of society abloom where yesterday the 
coyote and the Redskin figuratively passed 
the time of day, this page would go up in 
a vermilion hued puff of smoke. 


AKE Andes is said to be the largest in- 
land lake in America without an out- 
let. Veteran bass fishermen galore 

say no fishing retreat in the country equals 
Andes. Both the state and nation have 
dumped millions of black bass in the sheet. 
Minnows are not permitted for bait, the 
reason being the danger run of inducing 
such tribes as carp and other undesirables. 
At present the species in the lake are 
black bass, bull-head and pike. Bass are 
to be had by the million. Bull-heads are 
plentiful and the pike are but fairly get- 
ting a foot-hold. 

Ranchers are now complaining about the 
encroachment of the artificial wonder on 
their estates. It is said an outlet is to be 
made soon that will connect the lake with 
White Swan creek, and great care is to 
be exercised to screen so no enemy fish 
can navigate to Andes. The lake is rising 
at the rate of a foot a year. Red Cloud 
Island lies towards the east end of the 
lake. Time was when Gondolia lake was 
a half day’s travel from Andes, whose 
waters now hold Gondolia amalgamated 
with her own. Several of the artesian 
wells now are half a mile from shore and 
only the old-timer can locate one. No 
trees are studded about the edge of the 
Lady of the Sioux for the reason that the 
border spreads before saplings attain a 
foothold. 

In the three days our clique played 
sleight-of-hand with the black bass we 
gave 123 the fresh air treatment. The 
average weight was three pounds. 

Many things were learned about this 
fish by the members of our crew. The 
most interesting was when we had two 
dozen in a gunny sack and towed them 
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about fondly believing they could obtain 
sufficient air through the bag to live. All 
died. Again, we discovered that bass, when 
strung through the gills, small boy fash- 
ion, may be quickly and successfully 
drowned. They hold their mouths open 
and the inrushing water caused by the 
speed of the boat soon robs them of life. 
We found that when strung through both 
the upper and lower lips they may be towed 
from Joplin to Jericho without danger of 
suffocation. 

We had thousands of strikes. All the 
fish that struck let loose of the prong like 
domesticated lightning. An old-timer fig- 
ured this out for us. Perhaps he is wrong, 
but the thing looks reasonable. He said 
that at this time of the year the water is 
literally polluted with pollen from moss, 
wild rice, celery/and whatnot. This acts 
on the bass much like hay fever on hu- 
mans, making them loth to partake of food 
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One need not be wealthy to own a cottage 


but leaving them with the old fire and fight 
when anything comes in view. Though it 
seems strange to accuse the bass of having 
contracted hay fever, all of our party hold 
to this theory since we found not one bit 
of food in any of the stomachs of the 123. 
Perchance some of the veteran bass artists 
may be able to focus a ray of enlighten- 
ment on this phase of our observations. 

No carp ever went to the skillet with 
the perfume horse-power our bass carried. 
The flavor was much like that of well- 
cured mud. An old gentleman by the name 
of Peek-A-Boo-In-The-Night informed us 
that boiling water and soda would remove 
the scent. We tried it and it did the trick. 


HE lake has grown to such _ propor- 
tions that its rim is stationed with an 

‘ array of hamlets, hills, council re- 
treats and camping grounds of a race of 





Lake Andes is free to all who desire to pit their prowess against the black bass 








The breeze-swept waters are a boon 


yesterday. In our initial swing around the 
fin conservatory we passed the following 
fancifully christened places: Red Cloud, 
Maiden Lake, Three Finger Lake, Fire- 
water, Fancy Hat, Nancy Hanks, Hell’s 
South Forty, Dead Man Slough, Round 
Moon Lake, Mary’s Gulch, Echo Canyon, 
Eternal Hill and Starlight Gap. These are 
in addition to the flourishing towns of Lake 
Andes, Wagoner and Ravenna. 

Some authorities maintain that. Lake 
Andes is destined to become a briny sea 
in time unless the proposed graduated 
drainage ditch is installed so the overflow 
may trickle to White Swan creek, where it 
will be quickly introduced to the Father of 
Muds—the Missouri. The water spouting 
from the six artesian wells is heavily pol- 
luted with alkali, so much so that the 
heavy six-inch pipe once in évidence has 
been eaten entirely away. The proposed 
ditch need be but one mile in length and 
comparatively shallow. The danger of in- 
troducing carp is the brake that holds in 
check this work, for this fish once in the 
lake means the finis brand skull-and-cross- 
boned on the future of every bass in the 
pool, since carp are to the fish family what 
the crows and sparrows and starlings are 
to the gems of the air. 

What appears to be a shameful sin is the 
lack of adequate supervision over the an- 
tics of the thousands of anglers who an- 
nually come from every state in the union 
to pit their prowess against the army of 
the bass. The nearest warden is said to 
reside at Wagoner, and the reason we did 
not come across with our non-resident fees 
is because we were unable to locate a war- 
den. This lack of inspection seems to be 
decimating the fish like an incipient plague. 
Colonel Lynch, the Indian Agent, resides 
at Wagoner and he is doing all he can to 
conserve the larder so dear to the hearts 
and stomachs of his grown-up children. 
But it is the same old story of a willing 
Red Riding Hood against the scarlet tongue 
and sparkling tusks of a wolf. 


E were supposed to leave for home 

in the middle of the afternoon. But 

three days on the bosom of Lake 
Andes are not enough! 

We were casting from boats when the 
time agreed on rolled around. Each of our 
two boat loads should have quit fishing at 
three bells. But we failed to leave the 
little sea until the jewels of the heavens 
sparkled and danced like a field of lantern- 
flies aglow in the crystal body of Lake 
Andes. And here is the reason: 

About three o’clock the whispering breeze 
faded and the nervous little wavelets with 
their liquid lucid dimples were erased from 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 365) 
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WHY’S AND HOW’S OF DRY FLY FISHING 


PART THREE ADVANCES THE CAREFUL STUDENT OF THE ART OF CASTING 
THE DRY FLY TO REAL PROFICIENCY WITH THE ROD AT THE STREAMSIDE 





S the pupil finds he can cast a longer 

line he should increase the length of 
line as explained last month in the 
second paper of this series, but do not try 
to cast too often or too far until the mus- 
cles become used to the new exercise they 
are put to. If, after lengthening the line, 
the cast is not a success, shorten it at once 
by reeling up a few feet and trying with the 
shorter line again. 

The line should extend itself and absorb 
all the energy of the cast or throw, while it 
is still in the air, and not on the lawn. 
Fig. 9 shows the right method, b,, b., the 
wrong method is illustrated at a,, a. 

When the pupil has arrived at a stage 
where he can extend 50 feet of line with- 
out any trouble, not once in two or three 
attempts, but every time he must learn 
how to dry his fly. He should shorten his 
line to at least 10 feet less than the distance 
he can cast with ease. He then goes 
through the motions of casting, but he 
checks or stops his rod at a rather higher 
point than “d,” Fig. 7. (See May issue of 
Forest and Stream.) The line straightens 
out as shown in Fig to, “a,” and before 
the line can fall on to the lawn he moves 
the rod back to position “b,” Fig. 10, which 
is practically the same as “c,” Fig. 7. He 
now makes the forward motion again and 
checks, moves back and repeats these “false 
casts” a couple of times, and the last time 
lets the rod come to position “d” (Fig. 7), 
and the line falls on the lawn. 


RYING the fly, i. e. making three or 

four false casts in the air is the most 

difficult part to learn. But if the be- 
ginner wili only not try to be too quick and 
not try to handle too long a line at first, 
the seemingly difficult feat will become 
very easy in time. When making the false 
casts the time taken for the line to straight- 
en out in front should be noticed; this will 
give a very good gauge of the length of 
time for the pause at “c” in Fig. 7. 
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This pause is the most important thing 
about casting. If the rod is slanted for- 
ward too soon the fly is liable to be popped 
off, and if too much time is allowed for the 
pause, the line will fall down and touch the 
ground behind and spoil the action of the 
forward cast. 


By R. L. M. (CALIFORNIA) 


L. M. (California), the author 

¢ of this article, is one of the 
best known authorities on dry fly 
fishing in the United States. He has 
been a devotee of the art for over 
thirty years and has either person- 
ally met or been in correspondence 
with most of the acknowledged lead- 
ers of the British school of dry fly 
men, although the greater part of his 
fishing has been done in this coun- 
try. He is therefore well able to 
instruct both the novice and those of 
some experience in the art of cast- 
ing the dry fly. The April Forest 
and Stream contained the first paper 
of the series, which will be continued 
through several issues. [EpiTors.] 
























In all the diagrams of fly casting the 
pupil is facing toward the left of the illus- 
trations, 

I do not know if the foregoing instruc- 
tions will enable an absolute novice to be- 
come proficient, but I learnt to cast a fly 
from a much briefer explanation of the art. 
I used to practice on a lawn at the back 
of the house, where I was safe from rude 
remarks of the passersby, and when we 
moved to the city and lived in an apartment 
I used to lean out of a window in the 
light well and keep up the good work. 
Even today after over 30 years of fly 
fishing, I make a business of keeping my 
hand in by often practicing on the lawn. 

I took one lesson from a past master of 
the art, a year or so ago, but the imme- 
diate effect of that lesson was to tempo- 
rarily thoroughly spoil my casting; but I 
realized that the things I had learnt from 
him were fundamentally correct and by 
grafting his teachings into my untaught but 
effective style, I improved my casting to a 
very considerable extent. The unfortunate 
part about it was that while my casting was 
in a state of eclipse I had an invitation to 
fish on a very celebrated dry fly stream, viz., 
The Test in Hampshire, England, and to 
my dying day I shall always blush when I 
think of the horrible exhibition I made of 
myself before the keeper who accompanied 
me and was ready to use the landing net, 
but did not. 

When the pupil can cast a long line and 
has no trouble in drying his fly, he should 
continue to practice so as to become accu- 
rate. In dry fly fishing accuracy is of 
great importance; provided there is not a 
gusty, variable wind blowing one should 
be able to cast the fly within 3 inches of 
the spot aimed at, when casting up to 50 
feet; at 70 feet, 6 inches one way or the 
other, is good work. 


Casting with a gentle wind at one’s back 
is easiest; if the wind is a high one, then 
having it at one’s back is a disadvantage. 
In casting against a strong head wind, it 
is necessary to continue the forward down- 
ward action, until the tip of the rod is 
nearly on the surface of the water. If a 







strong wind is blowing from one side or 
the other it will be necessary to use a hori- 
zontal method of casting instead of the 
overhead method. 

In making the horizontal cast the action 
of the rod is practically the same as in 
Fig.'7; but imagine you are looking down 

‘on the fisherman who wields his rod in a 
horizontal, instead of a vertical plane. 

The overhead cast does not “cock a fly,” 
i. e., make it float with wings erect, as 
easily as a horizontal cast, because unless 
every bit of energy is absorbed and the fly 
and line fall of their own weight on the 
water, some of the remaining energy will 
tend to drive the fly'on to the water and 
upset it. 

Now the horizontal cast uses up the en- 
ergy before the fly strikes the water; con- 
sequently the fly, falling of its own weight 
on the water, settles down and will in all 
probability be floating with wings erect in 
a most rational manner. 

When fihing with a long line it is advis- 
able to gather up considerable slack be- 
fore lifting the line and drying the fly. 





Now if it is desirable to return the fly to 
about the same distance as the previous 
cast, let a little of the slack out while mak- 
ing the false casts, but the bulk of the 
slack can be got out when making the 
final cast. After the downward stroke is 
finished release the slack and the momen- 
tum of the traveling wire will pull this 
slack through the guides and the fly will 
arrive at its destination. This is called 
“shooting the line.” It is not the easiest 
thing about fly casting to learn, but prac- 
tice and then more practice will gradually 
make one proficient. 


HEN one comes to analyze the ac- 

tual motion of the hand that is 

holding the rod, and realizes what 
a very small amount of motion takes place, 
it is easily understood why casting is not 
easy to learn. 

Two consecutive casts may, to all in- 
tents and purposes, be two exactly similar 
motions of the hand; but the results are 
extraordinarily different. One cast will be 
all that can be desired, and the other will 
cause the line to fall in a bunch on the 
water. In the faulty cast energy was ap- 
plied at the wrong moment. 
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“The Complete Science of Fly Fishing 
and Spinning,” by F. G. Shaw, contains the 
best written description of how to cast a 
‘fly, but as I before remarked, a few min- 
utes of actual instruction will accomplish 
more than hours of study. 

Having arrived at a point where the be- 
ginner considers himself fairly competent 
to cast a fly accurately and to a fair dis- 
tance and wishing to put his skill to the 
final test we will proceed to the waterside. 

The ideal dry fly water would consist of 
a moderately paced stream with plenty of 
good deep reaches with occasional shal- 
lower stretches where the stream is faster 
and runs over a clear gravelly bottom. 
There should be plenty of natural feed for 
the trout and no predatory fish to prey on 
the trout. 

Before commencing to fish the reel line 
must be rubbed down with red deer fat. 
This substance makes the line float, and 
without treating the line in this manner it 
is almost impossible to practice the art; 
because if the reel line should sink during 
the fishing of a cast, when the line is re- 
covered preparatory to another cast, the 
fly which presumably has been floating, is 
dragged down into the water and very 
thoroughly drenched, and it will take many 
more false casts to dry the fly again. 


little apples in contrast to big ones, so it 

holds true in the law of Creation that 
there are big trout quite as much as small 
trout. With the little ones this article has 
not to deal. They are common—too com- 
mon to suit the average angling enthusiast. 
But in taking up consideration of the record 
breaker—the duly authenticated giant of his 
species—we enter a realm of pleasant con- 
jecture, possibilities, hopes and ambitions 
that will ever hold the attention of the tribe 
piscatorial and more particularly of those 
cheerful fictionists who would have us be- 
lieve, as we are only too willing to believe, 
that there is no limit to the length or 
weight or breadth of beam of Fontinalis— 
that the largest of the species is yet to be 
‘caught and ours may be the honor. 

That is what we are forced, willy nilly, 
to think. Imagine the drab and cheerless 
future facing the angler if he knew of a 
certainty that he never would catch the 
biggest trout for the simple reason that it 
had been landed already. It would be like 
telling the small boy in school that he had 
no chance of becoming President or a Matty 
or a Charles Chaplin or any of the other 
great or heroic figures to which juvenile 
ambition inclines. 

Dr. Briggs, of the United Anglers’ 
League—he has achieved fame in profes- 
sional directions, but we are considering 
him now as a fisherman—has the right idea. 
“If you have a good fish story,” says this 
optimist, “keep on telling it, even though 
other people won’t believe it, for it may 
come true.” 

There speaks the spirit of the real angler, 


Jie as an over-ruling Providence made 
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Furthermore, a much longer line can be 
handled if it floats on top than if it sinks 
into the water. 

Select the nearest artificial imitation of 
the fly that the trout are feeding on and 
having tied it on to the fine end of the 
leader anoint the fly with paraffine. There 
are various methods of doing this. There 
is a small bottle with a little camel’s hair 
brush, there are various types of small 
atomizers, but the device I use consists 
of a small metal box with a pad of soft 
felt thoroughly impregnated with paraffine. 
The box is opened and the fly is pressed 
down on the pad and it becomes thorough- 
ly oiled. . 

Now make several false casts in the air 
to drive off the surplus oil and move slowly 
towards the bank of the river, keeping out 
of sight of the fish as much as possible. 


RACTICALLY all dry fly fishing is up 
P stream fishing; there are times, how- 

ever, when the only way to catch a 
fish is to cast down stream, so when you 
come within sight of the water if you should 
happen to see a good trout rising just below 
where you are standing, withdraw and, 
making a circuit, approach the stream again 
well below the feeding fish. 
Study the nature of the various surface 





- Somewhere the biggest trout 
still swims 
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currents and try to figure out just where 
your fly must fall on the water in order to 
float over the rising trout. It may be that 
the stream is flowing evenly with no side 
eddies to deflect the course of your fly; 
therefore all that will be necessary will be 
to cast the fly two or three feet directly 
above the spot where the fish is feeding 
and let it float down over him. The first 
cast over a rising fish is the one most 
likely to produce a rise. If the fish does 
not rise at the first cast the chances of 
getting that fish decrease in geometrical 
progression with each succeeding cast; 
therefore the first cast must be as nearly 
perfect as is possible. 

If the distance to be cast seems almost 
up to your limit of long distance casting, 
try to get a little closer to the fish by 
kneeling down and crawling towards the 
fish. Then let out nearly sufficient line to 
reach the spot where you want your fly 
to fall on the water and make a prelimi- 
nary false cast in the air over the fish and 
see if you have enough line out; if not let 
out enough line to reach the place and 
make another false cast. Sometimes on 
very heavily fished waters it is advisable 
to make these preliminary casts a little to 
the side of the fish, so as not to scare him. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 370) 


THE ETERNAL QUERY—HOW BIG IS A TROUT 


MOST ANGLERS ARE WILLING TO BELIEVE THAT THERE IS NO LIMIT 
TO THE LENGTH OR WEIGHT OR BREADTH OF BEAM OF FONTINALIS 





illustrating the ties—or lies—that bind to- 
gether the best fraternity on earth. But 
in this article we will not indulge in fiction. 
It is the purpose rather to set forth a series 
of duly authenticated records showing that 
enormous square tail trout have been caught 
—larger even than claimed by some gen- 
tlemen whose assertions have been relegated 
to the “may come true” classification. 

Now, the two sections of this continent 
to which we must turn when gathering ma- 
terial dealing with big trout are the Range- 
ley Lakes in Maine and the Nepigon dis- 
trict in Canada. Other localities may clatm 
distinction, but the two named have been 
consistently in the lead, and take prece- 
dence over all other places. 


ND how can the scattered material, the 
widely separated records, covering the 
taking of monster trout be brought 

into orderly sequence? Simply, dear reader, 
by going patiently through the back files of 
the paper you are holding in your hand. 
Forest and Stream for nearly fifty years 
has been a repository of these facts, has 
verified the most of them and accurate- 
ly classified them. It is claimed that this 
paper has recorded the capture of every 
nine pound trout, if the story or the trout 
reached civilization, in that period. 

But we must disclaim credit for the in- 
dustry, the enthusiasm, that prompted that 
search. The honor belongs to an able sci- 
entist, Dr. William, Converse Kendall, of 
the United States Bureau of Fisheries, who 
in “The Fishes of New England,” one of the 
Memoirs.of the Boston Society of Natural 
History, gathered data from Forest and 
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Stream, going back to the first issue, for 
his chapter on big trout. 

But before the close of the Civil War, and 
antedating Forest and Stream, the Rangeley 
Lakes were famous. We cannot do better 
than to draw on the material found in the 
chapter “Trout Fishing inthe Rangeley 
Lakes,” written by Edward Seymour in the 
handsome volume “Sport with Gun and 
Rod” issued by the Century Company about 
thirty-four years ago. j 

Mr. Seymour describes the excitement 
that broke out in the angling world when 
several New York gentlemen in 1863 
brought home with them from the Range- 
ley Lake region a number of real brook 
trout, some weighing as much as 8% 
pounds. At once a violent discussion broke 
out as to whether these trout were the real 
Salmo Fontinalis. Prof. Agassiz settled 
this point by declaring after examination 
that they were. 

George Shepard Page of New York was 
one of the pioneers who made known to the 
world these enormous Maine trout. He 
kept careful record of his catches, and 
below is given the result of a ten days’ 
catch, made in 1867, by himself, Mr. Stanley 
of Maine, and Mr. Fields of Gorham, N. H. 


Total Weight 
in Lbs. 


No. 
of Trout 


Weight of 
Each in Lbs. 
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name has been associated. Concerning this 
fish Mr. Page wrote in Forest and Stream 
of June, 1883, that in 1867 he carried alive 
to his private pond in New Jersey a female 
trout weighing 834 pounds and a male that 
weighed exactly 10 pounds. They were 
weighed after they had been three weeks in 
captivity, during which time they had eaten 
nothing. 

In Mr. Page’s words, “They had endured 
the discomforts of nine miles across Range- 
ley Lake in a fish car which contained forty- 
three brook trout averaging 5 lbs. each; 
thirty-five miles by wagon ride, four hun- 
dred miles by railroad; across Boston and 
New York by express wagon; and two miles 
by wagon in New Jersey! Describing this 
experience on one occasion to the late Prof. 
Agassiz, I inquired what they probably lost 
in weight. He replied, ‘the male trout at 
least two and one-half pounds and the 
female one and one-half pounds.’ This 
would make them twelve and one-half and 
nine and seven-eighths pounds respectively. 
The male trout was thirty inches in length 
and eighteen inches in circumference and 
eleven inches in diameter.” 

In Forest and Stream he later stated that 
the male fish weighed after death 1o pounds. 


Total Weight 
in Lbs. 


No. 
of Trout 


Weight of 
Each in Lbs. 





3 
1 
3 
2 
5 
5 
3 
2 
1 
2 
1 
3 
1 
1 


59 Trout. Average, nearly 5 Ibs. 


Here is an exhibit from the record book 
of the old Camp Kennebago Association, of 
six days’ catch by eleven members in 18609, 
not counting smaller fish. 

Three of 4 Ibs. each; one 4% Ibs.; two of 
4% Ths. each; three of 5 Ibs. each; one 5% 
Ibs.; four 5% Ibs. each; two of 6 lbs. each; 
two 6% lbs. each; two 634 Ibs. each; two 7 
Ibs. each; one 7% Ibs.; one 7% lbs.; three 
8 Ibs, each; one 8% Ibs.; one 9 Ibs. ;—total, 
18134 Ibs., averaging over 6 Ibs. each. 

In the vernacular of the day, that was 
“some fishing,” particularly so when it is 
stated that most of these trout were taken 
on a fly. 

Now let us get into the researches made 
by Dr. Kendall. : 


ERE are feur records of Rangeley 
Lakes trout weighing from 12 to 12% 
pounds, of which two are authentic, 
the others being more or less uncertain es- 
timates. All but one of these were taken 
on the spawning beds and the exception is 
the 9% pounder just referred to and which 
is discussed later. 
The first was the one caught by Mr. 
Stanley with which George Shepard Page’s 
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12% 
6% 
7 


2134 
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one ounce, and that according to Stanley 
and Atkins it would weigh approximately 12 
pounds. 

This weight was not equaled until eleven 
years later, when two men dipping Blue- 
back Trout in October, 1878, caught the two 
trout, one of which, a female, according to 
Commissioner Stanley, weighed 12 pounds, 
and a male which weighed 10% pounds. 
Both were returned to the water. This is 
possibly the record referred to by Captain 
Barker in a letter to Forest and Stream 
under date of March 28th, 1886, in which 
he says: “As far as I know the large trout 
taken near Rangeley Dam a few years ago, 
by the men fishing for breeding purposes, 
still stands at the head of the list of our 
large trout. I did not see the fish weighed, 
but a man who did told me this afternoon 
that the weight was an honest twelve pounds 
two ounces.” 

In September, 1879, another large trout 
was heralded in the papers as weighing 
12 pounds, caught by a Mr. Marble and 
his guide, Steve Morse, of Upton, at Upper 
Dam, September 30th. A correspondent of 
Forest and Stream who saw the fish 
weighed, stated that its actual weight, taken 
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sometime after the fish was caught, was 1134 
pounds. He wrote: “It was a most un- 
gainly fish, a male with a wonderfully prom- 
inent hooked jaw. I saw the fish a few 
moments after its capture and had seen him 
several times on the spawning bed which 
the trout had made at that time a few feet 
above the dam, owing to the low water. 
The trout, evidently an old one, was thin 
and flat, but very wide, with a crooked 
back. The numerous pictures on the covers 
of guide books, and on the advertisements 
of the various railroads, do him justice only 
in point of ugliness. Still he had the bright 
spots and the vermilion side of the prefect 
Salmo Fontinalis at the breeding time.” 


HE Forest and Stream of July, 1886, 
published the following: “The Biggest 
Brook Trout.—We have to record the 

capture of a brook trout weighing 12% 
pounds by Mr. J. Frederic Grote, of New 
York City, in Mooselucmaguntic Lake, 
Maine, on June 11th. The fish was a female 
and Mr. Grote kept it in a car for one week 
when it died. It was weighed several times 
at the Mooselucmaguntic House, in the pres- 
ence of Mr. John Schultz, of Philadelphia, 
and the proprietors, Messrs. Crosby and 
Twombley. It was 26% inches long, 1734 
inches girth, 734 inches deep, and was 4 
inches thick through the back. The guide 
was Jerry Ellis. We believe this to be the 
largest brook trout yet recorded.” 

In Forest and Stream of June 23rd, 1887, 
George Shepard Page wrote in comment 
that C. T. Richardson informed him that 
the trout was one that Jerry Ellis, Mr. 
Grote’s guide, called an 8 pound trout, but 
did not weigh it. After the entrails were 
removed after having been in the car four 
days, it weighed 8% pounds. Commissioner 
H. O. Stanley estimated the weight as 8%4 
or 9% pounds, basing its estimate on the 
known weight of one of like dimensions. 

Of treut weighing 11 pounds and over, 
but below 12, the one previously referred to, 
1134 pounds, caught by Steve Morse, guide 
to Mr. Marble, was taken September 29, 
1879, and reported as a -12-pound fish. 
Doubtless 1134 is authentic. 

On June 7, 1887, Dr. S. J. Mixter, of Bos- 
ton, caught, by deep trolling with minnow 
bait, three trout of the respective weights 
of 1134, 9% and 6 pounds. In answer to 
an inquiry by Wm. C. Harris, publisher of 
the American Angler, regarding the largest 
fish, C. T. Richardson stated that he saw 
the trout weighed after nearly one pint of 
spawn had run out of her and the stated 
weight was absolutely correct. This record 
is almost entitled to enter the 12 pound 
class. As it is, however, it is the largest 
fish caught on a hook and line by an angler 
during the fishing season in the Rangeley 
Lakes. Its length was 27% inches, depth 
8% inches, thickness 4 inches, girth 20% 
inches. 


F trout weighing from 10 pounds, in- 
clusive, up to 11, there were 15, of 
which two of 10 and 10%, respectively, 
were taken on the spawning grounds in 
1867; one of 10, also a spawner, taken in 
1873; two of ten each, also spawners, in 
1878; one of 10% and one of 109-16 taken 
in September, 1885, the latter caught by Mr. 
John Prentice near Brandy Point. Regard- 
ing it the Editor of Forest and Stream 
stated that it was the third largest. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 372) 
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THE POPULAR TWO-PIECE FRANK DAY ROD 


IT IS NOT PATENTED AND MAY BE MADE OF CANE, HEDGE OR BAMBOO, AND 
YOU WILL BE SURPRISED AT ITS LIGHTNESS, UTILITY AND EXCELLENT BALANCE 





Landing a fighter with the Day rod 


HE Frank Day rod is going some- 

where, but has not arrived. I do not 

know where it is going, but I should 
guess that it is going into the printed cata- 
logue and I do know why it is going— 
its growing popularity is the proof of its 
superiority. 

This rod is a two-piece affair, made of 
cane, hedge or bamboo, but usually of cane. 
If it were made of bamboo and put out by 
a reputable factory, I should say that it 
had arrived. 

The best specimen of Day rod that I 
ever saw is the property of Frank Day 
himself, a man who has fished and hunted 
over a large part of the United States, 
who has acquired the art of casting with 
the short rod to a degree approaching ab- 
solute perfection, and who describes him- 
self as “a runt on the butt end of a two- 
piece rod.” Day’s rod is ten feet long, the 
tip piece being about an inch shorter than 
the larger joint. The tip is of bamboo. 
The larger piece is of cane with a rubber 
butt pad. It is mounted with light agate. 


When you first look at such a tool, you 
are not impressed. You make some polite 
remark, and pass the rod back to its owner. 
That is what I did. But a friend of mine 
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made one, twelve feet long, and liked it. 
Then he made one nine and a half feet 
long, and liked it better. Then I made 
one twelve feet long, and liked it. I fished 
with it one vacation around St. Joseph, 
Michigan, and every one who saw me 
thought I was a chump. 

In 1916 a friend and I went down a river 
on the Indiana-Michigan line. To start the 
trip we had to paddle through three ‘lakes. 
I sat in the stern of the canoe, and invited 
my friend to cast. He used an excellent 
model of short rod. Then I rigged up a 
Frank Day model of hedge (osage orange) 
seven and a half feet long, and invited him 
to try that. It did not look good to him 
because it had a cane grasp and showed 
the evidences of my inexpert work; but he 
cast with it, and was aconvert. After that, 
aside from our fly rods, there was just one 
rod in the outfit of seven that was much 
used. On our next trip we will carry 
probably three of the Frank Day model. 
They handle perfectly from the bow of a 
canoe. 

If you want a rod of this sort, you can 
make one as follows: 

Get two or three good cane poles. Select 
the butt of one for the grasp. Make it 
long enough to include the reel seat and 
extend over the upper grasp above the 
reel. Select your middle piece from one of 
the three rods, and then take the best top 
piece you can find for your tip, being care- 
ful that your tip and middle piece will take 
ferrules to match. File the upper part of 
the grasp piece at the upper end until it 
tapers to a thin edge. Split the filed part 
five or. six inches back into eighths or 
sixths. The larger end of your middle 
piece should be of a size to fit in the end 
that is split. Insert your middle piece, and 
glue or cement it. Bind it with wire, and 
set it away until it is solid. Then remove 
the wire bindings, and dress the joint down 
smoothly. Wrap this joint for your upper 
grasp. Your reel seat should be fitted to 
your reach, being just high enough so that, 
with the butt of the rod immediately over 
your last meal, and with the rod in a nat- 
ural fishing position, your right hand will 
reach the reel handle with the right elbow 
resting at the side of your ribs. Getting 
the reel located correctly saves muscles in 
a hard day’s casting. Hollow out the reel 
seat slightly. Have a tinner put on brass 
reel bands. Wrap your lower hand grasp. 
The first two pieces selected are now one, 
forming the lower joint. Put on your fer- 
rules, wrap on your guides and cement a 
rod top and you have a Frank Day rod. 

Make your base piece well. Your first 
tip may be defective, and if your large 
piece is well made you can wear out an 
indefinite number of tips with it. Select- 
ing good .cane is an art. You will soon 
learn from color and from tests what pieces 
are suited for good tips. Your first joint 
will be fairly stiff, and your tip will be 
willowy. This combination gives you a 
good switch for your casting. If you are 
wise you will make your tip an inch shorter 





than your first joint, so that it will be pro- 
tected when the two are carried in a case. 
Also, you will wrap both pieces, and the 
tip especially, with silk. When the whole 
job is done, you will be surprised at the 
lightness and utility of the rod, as well as 
its excellent balance. 


OW for the casting: With the right 
hand just below the reel, in position 
_ for thumbing, and with the left at 
the butt, cast from the right side. Then, 
with the left hand at the top grasp, and 
with the right in position for thumbing, 
cast from the left side: If you have no 
ten-foot rod to try this with, you might 
try your favorite. rod, using both hands. 
And then, imagine that same rod, still 
light and built right, in a ten-foot length. 
Imagine the accuracy you would have 
with such a tool, and imagine playing a 
bass on that ten-foot length! 

That’s right, smile! You probably have 
a four and a half foot casting rod that 
will hurl a plug a city block. But listen: 
it isn’t casting distance, nor the reeling in 
of fish that make fishing. Accuracy and 
deftness in dropping the lure have every- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 373) 
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The Frank Day rod in action 
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BIG GAME MIGRATION 
§ i HE question of the elk of the Yellowstone Park 
has excited widespread interest, and ‘there is a 
general feeling that the whole subject deserves care- 
ful consideration. 


The remarks about the spring and autumn move- 
ments of the elk of the high mouniains, printed on 
another page, describe conditions well known to men 
who were familiar with the west in early days, though 
perhaps new to many readers. The seasonal move- 
ments of our large herbivorous animals have received 
scant attention by naturalists and are scarcely men- 
tioned in the books, yet in past years Forest AND 
Stream has printed much material on this subject. 

The only migration of this sort which is known by 
most readers is that of the barren ground caribou 
which pass north in spring and south in autumn in 
tremendous herds, called by the Hudson’s Bay men, 
la foule—the crowd. These have been written of— 
partly perhaps because the passing of these herds gave 
to Indians and others an opportunity to lay up a 
great store of food. Early writers refer to this move- 
ment, and Pike in that great book, The Barren Ground 
of Northern Canada, tells of Ja foule as it passed in 
late October, when for six days the caribou were on 
their way southward, making broad roads through the 
snow.. On a smaller scale such migrations now take 
place in parts of Alaska and the Yukon territory, 
where herds of thousands of caribou are still seen. 

Of the shiftings of the buffalo at the approach of 
winter something has been written. It is now well 
understood that there was no regular migration from 
north to south, such as has been described by early 
writers, who sometimes let their imagination get away 
from their facts. There were movements of vast 
numbers of buffalo, brought about by various causes 
not always well understood, but there never was a 
time when all the buffalo in the north went south in 
winter and all the buffalo that wintered in the south 
went north in spring. 

Of the movements of the antelope from summer to 
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winter range, more is known. Formerly there were 
regular crossing places on the Missouri River used by 
the antelope in autumn, and such places the Indians 
used to visit at the proper time for the purpose of 
getting supplies of antelope skins for clothing. Ante- 
lope from the Montana prairies went into the Yellow- 
stone Park in the spring to have their young, spent 
the summer there, and in autumn left the high country 
for the lower ground, where food was more easily 
obtained. In the same way the antelope of Saskatche- 
wan and Northern Montana formerly gathered in 
great numbers in the valley of Milk River, and in the 
early days of white settlement were slaughtered there 
by white men and Indians alike. 

Some of the older readers of Forest AND STREAM 
will remember an interesting book with photographs 
of wild game published a good many years ago by 
A. G. Wallihan. Mr. Wallihan—an old timer in Colo- 
rado—understood something about the movements of 
the muledeer during their migration from summer to 
winter range. He stationed himself on one of the 
migration routes of this species and, setting up his 
camera where the deer would pass along, togk a won- 
derful series of pictures, which he afterwards made 
into one of the first books of wild life photography 
ever published. 

While the practical extermination of the big game 
of the west has made it impossible now to make 
original observations on this most interesting sub- 
ject, it will nevertheless be well worth the while of 
some naturalist to gather up and bring together the scat- 
tered allusions to it which have appeared. 

The elk in the Yellowstone Park are still making— 
so far as the conditions of settlement will admit of it 
—efforts to continue their old migration movements, 
but, as has been pointed out on many occasions, this 
is prevented by the settlement of the country. 

The situation is not unlike that prevailing among 
the Indians, who, in primitive times, wandered at will 
over the country; people in the north making jour- 
neys to the south, and those in the south visiting their 
friends in the north. Settlement, improvement, civi- 
lization—economic conditions in fine—have brought 
to an end this old freedom for wild man and for wild 
beast. Only the air is free, and the wild birds still, 
though in diminishing numbers, pass north and south 
with the seasons. Even this may end. 


DANGERS TO BIRD LIFE 

T HE destruction of birds by wholesale through 

certain operations of nature is familiar to all nat- 
uralists, but much less so to sportsmen generally. 
Nevertheless, many will remember the wiping out of 
the woodcock in portions of South Carolina by the 
great storm of February, 1899, as well as the whole- 
sale killing of flocks of swans carried over Niagara 
Falls about ten years ago. Often the cause of such 
destruction remains a mystery. Sixty years ago the 
Labrador duck disappeared from off the face of the 
earth—no one knows why. On the other hand, the 
causes of the extermination of the passenger pigeon 
and the buffalo are no secrets. 

The spring of 1917 was exceedingly cold and rainy 
and all vegetation was retarded. In Massachusetts, 
on Memorial Day, no wild flowers were to be had to 
decorate the graves, and the apple trees were only 
beginning to come in bloom. In early June many of 


the hardwood trees were just beginning to put out 
their leaves, and the swamps seemed as bare as in 
winter. 
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The continuance of the cold weather retarded the 
appearance of the insects. Their eggs failed to hatch 
at the usual time, and when the migrating birds made 
their appearance their insect food was not ready for 
them. Many of them died from starvation and cold. 

Warblers, unable to find food, crowded about the 
houses, and thus to many people seemed more 
numerous than usual. Some of them were so weak 
that they were caught in the hand. Instead of seek- 
ing their food in the tops of the trees, as warblers 
usually do, they were forced to search for food on the 
ground, in plowed lands and about stables and houses. 
They even entered the houses through open doors and 
windows, and searched for food among the plants 
standing in the windows. Such bright colored birds 
as scarlet tanagers, red-starts, Blackburnian and mag- 
nolia warblers were seen—an astonishing sight— 
searching for food in the grass, and in barnyards. 

Great numbers of birds actually perished from star- 
vation and cold and were picked up by the children 
and brought to school. In Massachusetts birds of 
more than sixty different species were found dead, 
and among them such hardy forms as the woodcock, 
the downy woodpecker, the flicker and the crow. The 
loss of these useful birds, which is recorded by Mr. E. 
H. Forbush in the Tenth Annual Report of the Massa- 
chusetts State Ornithologist, may well have had a serious 
influence on the crops of the country. 

Many birds, weakened by starvation, were unable to 
escape from their enemies and fell a prey to cats and 
dogs. The young of early nesting birds perished from 
cold and cold rains. 

The destruction of insect eating birds from cold and 
starvation seems to have extended over a wide area. 
It is reported from Michigan, Pennsylvania, Maine, 
New Hampshire, Indiana and many other states. 


FORECASTING THE JULY ISSUE 

THE July assue of Forest AND STREAM will be unusu- 

ally well worth looking for. The leading article will 
be a mountaifi.elimbing story by Emerson Hough, and Dr. 
John D. Quackenbos has contributed an extraordinary 
article on Pacific Salmon in Atlantic Waters which will 
interest scientists as well as sportsmen. Newton New- 
kirk will help to make the world an easier place to live in 
with one of his fishing experiences illustrated by himself ; 
the Dry Fly series by R. L. M. (California) will be 
brought to a close and a series of articles on Fly-Tying 
by Dr. Harry Gove will begin. 

Dr. Gove is well known to the readers of FoREST AND 
STREAM by his articles which have from time to time 
appeared in these columns. Their publication was inter- 
rupted by his illness, but we are glad to say he has fully 
recovered his health. Below is given an extract from a 
recent communication from him: 

“It may be of advantage to your readers to know that 
owing to the unprecedented fall of snow in the localities 
of Maine and New Brunswick, the Spring freshet will 
be extremely high, and of long continued persistence. 
Anglers who contemplate visiting these localities, where 
the above conditions will prevail, will meet with disap- 
pointment if they look for success at the usual period, 
the month of May. From information I have received 
from lumbermen and river drivers, who are authorities 
regarding the conditions that will prevail, I infer that the 
fishing season will open a month later than usual. During 
my enforced confinement to the house, in the most incle- 
ment winter known here, I tied for amusement and to 
while away the time, a number of flies illustrating what 
I have previously written in your magazine regarding 
the subject of angling, showing the superiority of the bent 
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shank hook and my transparent wing. The flies are dry 
flies. I would be pleased to dispose of these to any of the 
readers of your magazine, subject to their approval, or 
otherwise.” 

Letters addressed to Dr. Gove in care of FoREsT AND 
STREAM will be promptly forwarded to him. 

Mr. Holman’s story of sheep hunting in the Kenai will 
end in the July issue, and Mr. Larned’s true account of 
the adventures of the party lost in the Everglades will 
reach a thrilling climax. The usual departments will 
have more than their share of practical information and 
suggestions and Jule Marshall will have an article on 
canoeing that will interest all who wield the paddle. 


A SWISS NATIONAL SPORT 
jt is said that the Kaiser, whose peculiar sporting pro- 
clivities have been commented upon in previous 
issues, was present at a shooting festival in Switzerland 
during the grand maneuvers in that country. He was 
attended by a Swiss general, a worthy son of the land of 
William Tell, to whom, as usual, he plied his questions. 
Replying to the Kaiser’s inquiry as to how many men 
Switzerland could put in the field in a weék, the general 
estimated that the number would be about 500,000. The 
German Emperor then asked what they would do if he 
should come against them with a million men. The gen- 
eral’s reply should become historic—‘In that case, your 

Majesty, we would all have to shoot twice.” 

The Swiss have always made shooting a national sport. 
The splendid marksmanship of the Swiss is a result 
and perhaps accounts for the ease with which that small 
country’s neutrality has been maintained. The Swiss 
boy is taught to shoot when he enters school at the age of 
seven. His military training is begun at this time and 
it is made a recreation and a sport as well as a duty, 
which holds his interest until past fifty years of age. 






AN IDEAL DISCIPLE OF WALTON 

O NCE more the call of Spring is heeded by the 
mighty army of anglers, and recruits from the 

highest and lowest ranks of society fall in side by 

side, armed with a heterogeneous array of weapons 

from featherweight rods and dry flies to alder poles 

with a hook’n’sinker. 

One who might be termed a general in the ranks 
is Viscount Grey of Fallodon, an Englishman who is 
noted for his fondness for fishing. ‘According to 
London Tit-Bits, he is an ideal follower of Walton, as 
he is said to-hate swank and to be the most cordial 
host that ever welcomed a guest. Formerly he in- 
dulged in championship form at lawn tennis; now he 
is the leading exponent of fly-fishing in England. 


THE POACHING CAT 
T HE birds are not at all concerned in the remark- 
able slowness in building activities which is com- 
mented upon in other circles. All over the country 
and.in every available space in the city parks they are 
carrying on as usual. They seem to realize that upon 
them and their young depend the crops of the nation 
no less than on the farmers. But just as they are 
natural enemies to destructive worms and bugs, so 
are cats enemies to the birds. The cat has really 
never been domesticated. All his predatory instincts 
lie dormant and the good-natured house pet is very 
prone to fall from grace and become a field rover. 
One cure for the evil is to watch your cat during the 
nesting season, and not neglect feeding it. If you 
erect houses on your grounds for birds to build in, 
be very careful that they are so placed that a poach- 

ing cat can not gain access to them. 
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THE LIFE OF THE; STRANGE SEA-ELEPHANT 


A VIVID ACCOUNT OF AN ANIMAL HUNTED BY AMERICAN SEAFARERS FOR 
OVER A CENTURY BUT STILL‘ONE OF THE LEAST KNOWN OF LARGE MAMMALS 


LTHOUGH hundreds of thousands of 

Antarctic sea-elephants, the largest 

and strangest of seals, have been 
killed for their oil during the last century 
and a quarter, it is deplorably true that we 
know relatively little about the life history 
of these huge beasts. . The following excel- 
lent description, ‘in many ways the best ac- 
count of the sea-elephant that has ever been 
published, was written by a man who pro- 
fesses no knowledge of natural history. It 
is quoted from a recent book, “15,000 Miles 
in a Ketch,” by Captain Raymond Rallier 
du Baty, a gallant son of France, who in 
1907-1908 sailed a forty-five ton fishing 
ketch from Boulogne, France, to Melbourne, 
Australia. During the course of the ro- 
mantic voyage, du Baty spent two months 
at Kerguelen Land, in the southern Indian 
Ocean, where he hunted sea-elephants and 
incidentally wrote down this sympathetic, 
memorable story of their habits. 

“After the winter months,* the full-grown 
males came first to shore in the last days 
of August. They were very big, being 
more than twenty feet long. In the water 
their trunks were hidden, but when they 
scrambled upon the rocks, and especially 
when they were an- 
gry, they elevated 
their short trunks, by 
which they get their 
name of sea-ele- 
phants, and gave vent 
to deep roars. About 
15th September the 
females followed their 
lords and masters, 
and as soon as they 
were on shore they 
gave bicth to their 
young. We saw some 
of the little seals 
born, and the mothers 
seemed to suffer a 
great deal, crying and 
groaning in a strange- 
ly human way. At 
these times the fe- 
males seemed eager 
to go out to sea again, 
but the old bulls kept 
watchful eyes on them 
and would hustle after 
them, round them off 
from the rocky ledge, 
and push them back 
on to the shore. The 
females were only 
about one-third of the 
length of the males, 
and each male had 
about twelve as his 


*The antarctic winter, which is our summer. 


- HE Natural History Department 
has been for nearly half a 
century a clearitg-house for infor- 
mation of interest to all. Our read- 
ers are invited to send any questions 
that come under the head of this de- 
partment to Robert Cushman Mur- 
phy, in care of Forest and Stream. 
Mr. Murphy, who is Curator of the 
Department of Natural Science in 
the Brooklyn Museum, will answer 
through these columns,  [Enrtors.] 
Be iis ak ee ee ae 
wives. But they did not keep them undis- 
puted and unchallenged. Through the sea 
came a throng of bull-elephants eager to 
fight for the possession of the females. 
The old fellows, as soon as they saw these 
enemies approaching, rushed at a great pace 
to the water’s edge to give instant battle to 
them. Then a fierce and bloody fight would 
take place, thrilling and fearful to any 
human being who might be watching. One 
of the newcomers would roll his eyes upon 


The combat of the bulls. This remarkable photograph was taken at South Georgia 
by J. Innes Wilson. These desperate rivals have reared up until their fore-flippers 
are far above the ground as they hurl themselves at one another’s throat 


a gaudy beauty on the shore and attempt 
to get towards her. But he could only do 
so past the bleeding and wounded body of 
an old warrior who was already the hero of 
a hundred fights. I saw one such duel 
which lives in my memory. The bull-ele- 
phant who had been first in possession 
raised himself on the fore part of his body 
with his hind-quarters right off the ground, 
and with his great jaws gaping and uttering 
deep trumpet blasts he awaited the coming 
of his foe. He found one worthy of his 
strength, a male as big as himself, as fierce 
as himself, as strong as himself. They 
fought for twenty minutes head to head, 
jaws to jaws, charging each other like bat- 
tering rams, shoving and’ pushing with 
monstrous force, biting and gnawing at 
each other with appalling ferocity. They 
made for each other’s neck and scrunched 
their jaws into the flesh of it, until shaken 
off and hurled backwards by the other beast. 
The neck of each sea-elephant was covered 
with long deep cuts. Their blood poured 
down and made ruddy pools among the 
rocks in which they wallowed and struggled, 
still biting fiercely and shooting out their 
necks with that quick, sudden, powerful 
jerk .of which I had 
learnt to beware in 
my own combats with 
them. There was 
something grotesquely 
terrible and soul- 
affrighting in this 
combat between those 
two titanic warriors. 
Yet my eyes were 
spellbound by the 
haunting interest of 
it. At last the male 
who had been first on 
shore weakened. His 
gross body was pant- 
ing and gasping. The 
blood was streaming ' 
from a score of 
wounds, one eye had 
been torn from its 
socket, and his force 
"was spent. Suddenly 
he gave up the fight, 
and with a despairing 
roar he plunged 
across the rocky ledge 
and disappeared into 
the sea. The victor 
came leisurely to the 
camp of the van- 
quished and, careless 
of his own wounds, 
which had made him 
a mass of gory flesh, 
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The proportional difference in size between adult “bull” and “cow” sea-elephants is well shown in these photographs. Note 
the extraordinary trunk and thickened breastplate of the bull, whose portrait was made at Macquarie Island by a member of 
the Australasian Antarctic Expedition and is used by courtesy of the J. B. Lippincott Co. The photograph of the cow was 


careless also of the females who were now 
his by right of conquest, lay down in the 
centre of them and slept. 

“These war heroes do not pay the slight- 
est attention to their wounds, which heal 
so quickly that in two or three days they 
are cured. But to the end of their long 
lives they bear the scars of these great 
fights, and out of the water I have seen old 
sea-dogs climb with torn hides and eyeless 
sockets and missing or half-gnawed flippers 
as records of the titanic warfare they have 
waged upon their rivals and enemies. . . . 

“When undisturbed, the seals lay around 
on the rocks in families, each male sur- 
rounded by his dozen wives, like an old 
Turk, and keeping watchful, jealous eyes 
upon the other bulls. For hours they would 
rest lazily, sleeping and dozing in luxurious 
ease. And with monstrous comicality they 
would scratch themselves with their flip- 
pers, rolling over a little to get at some 
ticklish spot or curling their tails up. How- 
ever awkward they were on shore, they 
were magnificent in their strength and grace 
in the water, swimming with the force and 
directness of a torpedo, and careless of 
breakers that would smash a boat to pieces. ° 


An enraged bull sea-elephant swinging 
around on his fore-flippers to meet an 
attack. Bay of Isles, South Georgia 


taken at South Georgia by R. C. Murphy. 


It was a great and glorious thing to watch 
one of those huge breakers rolling in, and 
to see the seals facing them unmoved with 
dauntless strength and courage. 

“But the little ones were the jolliest 
things to watch, so mirthful and full of 
pranks and the sheer joy of life. When 
they are born, one baby to each mother, 
they are only three feet long, and they are 
covered with very smooth and very long 
black hair. After three weeks this falls off 
and a greyish or yellow hair, very close 
cropped, is left on their plump little bodies. 
As soon as they are suckled, the youngsters 
leave their parents and go off all together. 
They have the best of fun learning to swim 
in the shallow streams where all day long 
they play, frisking and barking like young 
dogs, so that the noise of a seal nursery 
may be heard for miles. They roll each 
other over and play all kinds of pranks in 
the water and on the shore, scuffling, crawl- 
ing, leaping, darting all together, until they 
get tired and go to sleep on the black sand 
under the basalt rocks, to wake again in a 
little while and begin the game again. The 
old men seals and the old women seals 
take no notice of these brawling youngsters, 
and soon they learn to fight like the old 
warriors, to catch fish while they shoot 
below the sea, to escape the killer whales, 
and to capture their sweethearts by those 
deadly combats on the rocks.” 

According to our still fragmentary infor- 
mation, there are two distinct species of 
sea-elephants. The surviving veterans of 
these two species are now widely separated 
geographically, for one occurs only at 
Guadalupe Island, off the coast of Lower 
California, 29 degrees north of the equator, 
and the other at the subantarctic islands. 

The northern sea-elephants were formerly 
distributed generally along the Californian 
and Mexican coasts, but after the historic 
days of ’49 they were hunted to the very 
verge of extermination. It has only lately 


been ascertained that any of these North 
American animals remain. In 1907 a col- 
lector obtained ten specimens for the mu- 
seum of Lord Rothschild at the desert islet 
of Guadalupe, while in 1911 Dr. Charles H. 
Townsend, Director of the New York 
Aquarium in Battery Park, found a herd 
of seven score still thriving at the same 
place. Dr. Townsend transported several 
young sea-elephants to the Aquarium in 
New York, where one or two of them lived 
many months. In his scientific report Dr. 
Townsend gave an account of the habits 
of the northern species, illustrated by ex- 
cellent photographs, and an exhibit of the 
sea-elephants that he collected is now to be 
seen in the American Museum of Natural 
History at New York City. 


A newborn “pup” sea-elephant, photo- 
graphed on the beach at Cumberland 
Bay, South Georgia, by R. C. Murphy 
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THE CANOE THAT NESSMUK MADE FAMOUS 


THE “SAIRY GAMP”, DESIGNED BY NESSMUK AS THE PERFECT SAFE, LIGHT WEIGHT CRAFT, 
IS NOW USED BY THE GOVERNMENT AS A MODEL FOR NAVAL AIRPLANE LIFEBOATS 


Illustrations from drawings and photographs by W. Starling Burgess 


HE canoe is com- 

ing to the front, 
and canoeing is 
gaining rapidly in 
popular favor, in 
spite of the disparag- 
ing remark that “a 
canoe is the poor 
man’s yacht.” “For 
myself,” said Ness- 
muk, “I freely accept 
the imputation. In 
common with nine- 
tenths of my fellow 
citizens I am poor— 
and the canoe is my 
yacht, as it would be 
were I a millionaire.” 
Not one man in fifty 
lives near enough to 
yachting waters to 
make a yacht desir- 
able—or feasible, even. It is different with 
the canoe. A man may live in the back- 
woods, a hundred miles from a decent 
sized inland lake, and much further from 
the sea coast, and yet be an enthusiastic 
canoeist. 

Nessmuk was one of the first to advo- 
cate a light canoe which could be easily 
managed by one man, paddling steadily for 
many miles or carrying over portages. In 
his book “Woodcraft” Nessmuk has told 
of his endeavors to get a builder to con- 
struct the type of craft he wanted. He 
says: 

Much is being said and written at the 
present day as to the “perfect canoe.” One 
writer decides in favor of a certain type. 
In the same column another says, “the 
perfect canoe does not exist.” I should 
rather say there are several types of the 
modern canoe, each nearly perfect in its 
way and for the use to which it is best 
adapted. The perfect paddling canoe is 
by no means perfect under canvas, and 
vice versa. The best cruiser is not a per- 
fect racer, while neither of them is at all 
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The “ Sairy Gamp” can go anywhere that a muskrat can 


EXTRACT FROM A LETTER FROM 
W. STARLING BURGESS OF THE 
BURGESS CO., MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 


OME weeks ago Mr. Geo. C. 
Maynard, Curator Div. Mechan- 
ical Technology, Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, most courteously loaned the 
“Sairy Gamp” to my Company that 
we might use her as a model in de- 
veloping life boats light enough to 
be carried in flight on naval airplanes. 
Last Saturday she was cradled 
aboard my car and run to the New 
Hampshire border for a taste once 
more of woods and running water. 
My son and I dropped down the 
river that afternoon; and picking her 
out of the water at the edge of the 
forest carried her back to camp. 
It was high adventure in our little 
camp that night—thrilling indeed, the 
reading of “Woodcraft” with Ness- 
muk’s very boat amongst us. 
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perfect as a paddling 
cruiser where much 
carrying is to be done. 
And the most perfect 
canoe for fishing and 
gunning around shal- 
low, marshy waters, 
would be a very im- 
perfect canoe for a 
rough and ready 
cruise of one hun- 
dred miles through a 
strange __ wilderness, 
where a day’s cruise 
will sometimes  in- 
clude a dozen miles 
of carrying. 

Believing, as I do, 
that the light, single 
canoe with double- 
bladed paddle is 
bound to soon _ be- 
come a leadingif not the leading—feature 
in summer recreation, and having been a 
light canoeist for nearly fifty years, dur- 
ing the last twenty years of which I ex- 
perimented much with the view of reduc- 
ing weight, perhaps I can give some hints 
that may help a younger man in the selec- 
tion of a canoe which shall be safe, pleas- 
ant to ride, and not burdensome to carry. 

Let me premise that, up to four years 
ago, I was never able to get a canoe that 
entirely satisfied me as to weight and 
model. I bought the smallest birches I 
could find; procured a tiny Chippewa dug- 
out from North Michigan, and once owned 
a kyak. They were all too heavy, and they 
were cranky to a degree. 

The difference between a lone, indepen- 
dent cruise through an almost unbroken 
wilderness, and cruising along civilized 


’ routes, where the canoeist can interview 


farm houses and village groceries for sup- 
plies, getting gratuitous stonings from the 
small boy, and much reviling from ye an- 
cient mariner of the towpath—I say, the 
difference is just immense. Whence it 
comes that I always prefer a very light, 
open canoe; one that I can carry almost as 
easily as my hat, and yet that will float me 
easily, buoyantly, and safely. And such 
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a canoe was my last cruiser. She only 
weighed ten and one-half pounds when 
first launched, and after an all-summer 
rattling by land and water had only gained 
half a pound. I do not therefore advise 
any one to buy a ten and a half pound 
canoe; although she would prove compe- 
tent for a skillful lightweight. She was 
built to order, as a test of lightness, and 
was the third experiment in that line. 


ILDERNESS cruising can only be 
made in a very light canoe, and 
with a very light outfit. It is often 

necessary to make several carries in one 
day, aggregating as much as ten miles, be- 
sides from fifteen to twenty miles under 
paddle. No heavy, decked, paddling or sail- 
ing ,canoe would be available for such a 
trip with a man of ordinary muscle. 

Many years ago, I became convinced that 
we were all, as canoeists, carrying and pad- 
dling just twice as much wood as was at 
all needful, and something more than a 
year since, I advanced the opinion in For- 
est and Stream, that ten pounds of well 
made cedar ought to carry,one hundred 
pounds of man. The past season has more 
than proved it. 

Of my last and lightest venture; the Sairy 
Gamp, little more need be said. Her di- 
mensions are: Length, 10% feet; beam, 26 
inches; rise at center, 9 inches; at stems, 
15 inches; oval red elm ribs, 1 inch apart; 
an inch home tumble; stems, plumb and 
sharp; oak keel and keelson; clinker-built, 
of white cedar. 

Such a canoe will weigh about 22 pounds, 
and will do just as well for the man of 
140 or 170 pounds, while even a light weight 
of 110 pounds ought to take her over a 
portage with a light, elastic carrying frame, 
without distress. She will trim best, how- 
ever, at about 160 pounds. For a welter, 
say of some 200 pounds, add 6 inches to 
her length, 2 inches to her beam, and I 
inch rise at center. 

And now I will give my reasons for pre- 
ferring the clinker-built cedar boat, or 
canoe, to any other. First, as to material. 
Cedar is stronger, more elastic, more en- 
during, and shrinks less than pine or any 
other light wood used as boat siding. As 
one of the best builders in the country 
says, “It has been thoroughly demonstrated 
that a cedar canoe will stand more hard 
knocks than an oak one; for where it only 
receives bruises, the oak streaks will split.” 
I suppose it is settled beyond dispute that 
white cedar stands at 
the head for boat 
streaks. I prefer it, 
then, because it is the 
best. And I prefer 
the clinker, because it 
is the strongest, sim- 
plest, most enduring, 
and most easily re- 
paired in case of ac- 
cident. To prove the 
strength theory, take 
a cedar (or pine) 
strip eight feet long 
and six inches wide. 

Bend it to a certain 

point by an_ equal 

strain on each end, 

and carefully note 

the result. Next 

strip it lengthwise eS 
with the rip saw, lap 
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Showing the clinker construction 


the two halves an inch, and-nail the lap as 
in boat building. Test it again, and you 
will find it has gained in strength about 
twenty per cent. That is the clinker of it. 

Now work the laps down until the strip 
is of uniform thickness its entire length, 
and test it once more; you will find it 
much weaker than on first trial. That is 
the smooth skin, sometimes called lap- 
streak. They, the clinker canoes, are easi- 
ly tightened when they spring a leak 
through being rattled over stones in rap- 
ids. It is only to hunt a smooth pebble for 
a clinch head, and settle the nails that have 
started with the hatchet, putting in a few 
new ones if needed. And they are put to- 
gether, at least by the best builders, with- 
out any cement or white lead, naked wood 
to wood, and depending only on close 
work for water-proofing. And each pair 
of strips is cut to fit and lie in its proper 
place without strain, no two pairs being 
alike, but each pair, from garboards to 
upper streak, having easy, natural form 
for its destined position. : 


The canoe looks a mere toy, but she is safe and seaworthy 


‘race. 
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There is only one objection to the 
clinker-built canoe that occurs to me as at 
all plausible. This is, that the ridge-like 
projections of ker clinker laps offer resist- 
ance to the water, and retard her speed. 
Theoretically, this is correct. Practically, 
it is not proven. Her streaks are so near- 
ly on her water line that the resistance, if 
any, must he infinitesimal. It is possible, 
however, that this element might lessen 
her speed one or two minutes in a mile 
I am not racing, but taking leisurely 
recreation. I can wait two or three min- 
utes as well as not. Three or four’ knots 
an hour will take me through to the last 
carry quite as soon as I care to make the 
landing. 

Veneered canoes are very fine, for deep 
water; but a few cuts on sharp stones will 
be found ruinous; and if exposed much to 
weather they are liable to warp. The 
builders understand this, and plainly say 
that they prefer not to build fine boats for 
those who will neglect their proper care. 

The paper boat, also, will not stand 
much cutting on sharp stones, and is not 
buoyant when swamped, unless fitted with 
water-tight compartments. 

The canvas is rather a logy, limp sort 
of craft, to my thinking, and liable to 
drown her crew if swamped. 

But each and all have their admirers, 
and purchasers as well, while each is good 
in its way, and I only mention a few rea- 
sons for my preference of the cedar. 

When running an ugly rapid or crossing 
a stormy lake, I like to feel that I have 
enough light, seasoned wood under me to 
keep my mouth and nose above water all 
day, besides saving the rifle and knapsack, 
which, when running into danger, I al- 
ways tie to the ribbing with strong linen 
line, as I do the paddle also, giving it about 
line enough to just allow free play. 

Provide your canoe with a flooring of 
oilcloth 3%4 feet long by 15 inches wide; 
punch holes in it and tie it neatly to the 
ribbing, just where it will best protect the 
bottom from wear and danger. Use only 
a cushion for seat, and do not buy a fancy 
one with permanent stuffing, but get six- 
pence worth of good, unbleached cotton 
cloth, and have it sewed into bag shape. 
Stuff the bag with fine browse, dry grass 
or leaves, settle it well together, and fasten 
the open end by turning it flatly back and 
using two or three pins. You can empty 
it if you like when going over a carry, and 
it makes a good pillow at night, better 
than a bootleg. 

Select a canoe that 
fits you, just as you 
would a coat or hat. 
A 16-pound canoe 
may fit me exactly, 
but would be a bad 
misfit for a man of 
180 pounds. And 
don’t neglect the aux- 
iliary paddle, or 
“pudding stick,” as 
my friends call it. 
The notion may be 
new to most canoe- 
ists, but will be found 
exceedingly handy 
and useful. It is sim- 
ply a little one-hand- 
ed paddle weighing 5 
to 7 ounces, 20 to 22 

(SEE PAGE 367) 
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FEATHERED FRIENDS OF THE WILDERNESS 


CAMPING AND STILL HUNTING FOR BIG GAME AFFORDS MANY OPPORTUNITIES FOR 


HERE are a number of the smaller 
song and insectivorous birds with 
whom it is comparatively easy to be- 
come friends. Among them is the chicka- 
dee. The companions of both the black- 
capped and Hudsonian species has proba- 
bly been enjoyed by every man whose bus- 
iness or pleasure has taken him for ex- 
tended periods into the woods in northern 
latitudes. 

Just sit down in the woods, preferably 
near or among low bushes, begin to eat 
your lunch and if there are any chick- 
adees close at hand—and usually there 
are—in a few minutes they will come te 
you, flitting from bush to bush, chattering 
and “dee-deeing” and almost asking out- 
right for a share of the food. If no sud- 
den move is made to frighten them, they 
often approach within a few feet and, 
holding their pert little heads sidewise 
eye you so intelligently and in such a 
chummy manner, that nothing could tempt 
a true sportsman to offer them harm. The 
bird lover need never be lonesome in 
Chickadee Land. 

Still-hunting for big game affords many 
opportunities for studying at extremely 
short range the friendliness of the wilder- 
ness birds. When standing or sitting 
quietly in the cool, sunlit woods on an Oc- 
tober morning, the hunter is apt to have 
a brown creeper, or perhaps an equally in- 
teresting sapsucker come slipping around 
the tree trunk against which he may be 
leaning. Many times have these two trim 
little birds—diminutive policemen of the 
tree trunks—entertained me while I wait- 


ed for game to appear. Occasionally I: 


have‘ had the downy and hairy woodpeck- 
ers both working on the tree whose trunk 
served for my backrest. 

But it is around one’s camp that the 
true friendliness of birds is demonstrated. 
They soon learn to trust the camper, and, 
if he is quiet—birds, like bees, don’t “take” 
to fussy people—they will come quite up 
to and sometimes into the tent. 

One fall morning, not long ago, while 
eating a late breakfast at a table just out- 
side the tent doorway, four different kinds 
of camp-frequenting birds kept me com- 
pany: chickadees, slate juncos, pine warb- 
lers and a little winter wren. The warb- 
lers busied themselves searching for 
larve and insects on the twigs and branch- 
es of a small hemlock which shaded the 
tent, seemingly: taking up the work of in- 
sect hunting where the trunk climbers— 
creepers and woodpeckers—leave off, and 
completing the job very thoroughly. The 
juncos and chickadees hopped and flitted 
about, occasionally dropping to the ground 
to inspect some newly-found _ tid-bit; 
while the perky little wren uttered his 
sharp “chuck! chuck!” as he skipped over 
and through a pile of brush. All were on 
the best of terms with each other. 

One autumn evening just at dusk, a 
slate junco came flying into the tent and 
alighted on the stove. It was still a trifle 





STUDYING AT CLOSE RANGE THE TRUE FRIENDLINESS OF THE WOODLAND BIRDS 


By A. T. STRONG 





warm, though not hot enough to burn. 
But the unnatural warmth beneath his feet 
seemed to puzzle him, for he kept hopping 
about for several seconds, looking down 





Sometimes the shyest of woodland visit- 
ors may be hunted with the camera 


at the sheetiron top and all the while chip- 
chucking over the mystery; then, still mys- 
tified, he sailed out of the doorway and 
perched himself upon the chopping block, 
which seemed more to his liking. 


PINE warbler flew into my tent one 

June afternoon, and without the least 

appearance of fear, dropped to the 
table within a yard of where I sat eating. 
He surveyed the cans and bottles and dishes 
which comprised my table service, looked 
up at me as calmly as though he were in 
his own house instead of mine, then flitted 
to the clothes line stretched above the 
stove and deliberately pulled at a ravel- 
ing of the dish-wiping towel until it gave 
away. Then holding it firmly in his beak, 
out the doorway he went. In a short time 









he returned and making straight for the 
clothes line, secured another loose thread 
from the towel and again flew away, so 
somewhere in the depths of the forest 
baby warblers lived in a distinguished nest 
and perhaps were very proud of the 
strands of toweling woven among its twigs 
and twisted grasses. 


RUMBS and bits of food scattered 
around a camp will of course attract 
the birds but are likely also to attract 

less welcome visitors, such as skunks and 
porcupines. It is better never to break the 
woodcraft rule of “absolutely no litter 
around camp.” A good plan that was 
adopted by a party of bird-lovers in the 
Maine woods was to hang the birds’ food 
up on the doof post. A large lump of suet 
was hung there and the frost hardened it 
to stone. The camp was later occupied by 
a party of hunters, who were surprised 
one morning just at the peep of dawn to 
hear a knocking at the door, but on open- 
ing it no one appeared. Much mystery 
surrounded the ghostly visitor who contin- 
ued his early visits for several days at the 
same “witching hour,” until one of the 
party peeped from the window and discov- 
ered a large woodpecker busy at the for- 
gotten suet which bumped noisily against 
the door. : 

I believe the junco the friendliest of all 
camp-visiting birds. I have often had 
several of them skipping about the tent, 
inside and out, picking up bits of food, 
and paying no more attention to me than 
if I were part of the camp fixtures. And 
in the evenings, when the juncos trill 
their soft, cheery little song—so filled 
with the joy of living—one has his reward’ 
for having treated them kindly. 

Usually the junco is quite fair and 
neighborly in his dealings with other birds 
and the small animals of the woods. But 
T recall one junco that was saucy, though the 
circumstances in this instance were peculiar. 

A chipmunk feeding upon some food 
scraps that I had placed on a big log, 
was suddenly and savagely attacked by a 
female slate junco. The little bird ap- 
peared on the scene abruptly and with no 
preliminaries pitched on to the inoffensive 
rodent with fury of a demon. Such 
ear boxing and head scratching as befell 
that chipmunk! The unexpectedness of 
the assault so nonplussed him that flight 
from his feathered tormentor seemed to 
be all he thought of, and with a startled 
“chip-i-chur-r-r!” he retreated ignomin- 
iously from the log. Nor did the junco 
appear desirous of eating the food. After 
the hurried departure of the chipmunk, 
she mounted guard in a near-by bush and 
with much excited chipping announced 
that she was still in fighting trim for alt 
comers. As it was in the nesting season, 
no doubt the plucky little bird was only 
taking precautionary measures against a 
possible raid upon her nest, which prob- 
ably was tucked away in, some tuft of 
grass near the log feeding-station. 
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SOMETHING ABOUT THE WRITERS WHO ARE HELPING FOREST AND STREAM 
TO MAINTAIN THE POSITION AT THE HEAD OF AMERICAN OUT DOOR 
MAGAZINES WHICH ITHAS HELD FOR NEARLY HALF A CENTURY 


OU have asked me to give to you 
something of my experience: in life 
as a fisherman and otherwise. I 
was born on a farm near Freehold, 
Monmouth County, N. J., on a bitterly 
cold day in December while the un- 
pleasantness between the North and the 
South was in full swing; the exact year 
is no matter, as it can in no way af- 
fect the veracity of this tale. My early, and, 
as a matter of fact, my entire school- 
ing was in a country schoolhouse where 
strict discipline was maintained and where 
birch sprouts were plentiful. At the age 
of sixteen I entered a general store as just 
“utility boy” at a salary of $50 and board 
per year, and it is yet arf open question if 
I was not a trifle overpaid. Be that as 
it may, I stuck to the job until in the end 
I had served through all departments to 
buyer and manager-in-general. 
At last growing tired of the indoor life 
I purchased a farm which had known bet- 
ter days, and spent four heart-breaking 
years trying to make two things grow 
where nothing had grown for many sum- 
mers. At last I sold it for just what I 
paid for it, minus the $2,500 I had spent 
on it in the way of improvements, and on 
my way home after giving the deed I dis- 
tinctly remember singing “Lucky Jim.” 
Since which time I have interested myself 
in several enterprises, some of which have 
been like the farm, others, however, more 
successful. Politically I have never aspired 
very high. I have served more than a 
dozen years as councilman in the munici- 
pality where I live and much of the time 
have been its treasurer. This result may 
be owing to the fact that I am a very warm 
triend of the judges of election who 
handle the ballots. Of my legislative work 
I can say I have served ceaselessly on the 
different committees, and have also been on 
different occasions delegate from my own 
state in interstate work. 


S a fisherman my experience began 
A early in life and the love has grown 

with each passing year. While still in 
gingham dresses I recall lying by the side of 
the small creek watching the minnows and 
wondering if they grew up to be the large 
fish I had seen the men and larger boys. 


carry home on a string. More than a 
quarter of a century ago Forest and 
Stream printed a story of mine on the 
brook sucker, that fish being the first to be 
taken by me on a hook, and I believe 
my first one was the largest ever taken by 
me. I have, however, taken a great many, 
and as a matter of fact believe I myself 
have been angled for as being one of the 
variety, and it is safe to add have been 
successfully landed more than once. 
Thirty-two years ago my interest placed 
me by the seashore and I immediately be- 
gan the quest of the game fishes of the 


NUMBER ONE—LEONARD HULIT 


Leonard Hulit 


ANY letters have been received 

by our Editorial Department 
asking questions about the various 
writers who have made Forest and 
Stream so welcome in thousands of 
homes, including every country on 
the globe. With this number we in- 
augurate an autobiographical page 
in answer to these communications. 
In these columns, from time to time, 
will appear all the data regarding 
your favorite contributor that we 
can persuade him to divulge to an 
interested audience. Modesty will 
forbid him from saying many things 
about himself that others might say 
for him; so in the case of Mr. Hulit, 
who is the first in this series, we will 
whisper confidentially that he is 
known all over America as the fore- 
most authority on surf fishing and 
his articles in Forest and Stream on 
this subject have attracted wide at- 
tention from scientific experts as 
well as sportsmen. Gentlemen, Mr. 
Leonard Hulit! [Ebrrors.] 





ocean. So dear was the subject to me that 
I left no manner of question open that 
could be solved in relation to the time of 
arrival and departure of the more impor- 
tant coast line fishes. Inquiry and obser- 
vation were ever on tap and when the sub- 
ject proved too knotty for local solution 
the files of the fish commissions were 
sought, and the conclusions of the final 
authorities of the Smithsonian Institution 
invoked to make sure of the grounds to be 
maintained. I have fished over much of 


the waters of the Atlantic down to and 
around the Florida coast and journeyed 
to the Texas coast in quest of infor- 
mation. The inland waters of Florida, 
too, have been gone over by me to 
establish some facts in relation to the 
channel bass. I fancy I have taken every 
variety of fish common to our waters 
with the exception of the tuna. While, 
of course, the heavy weights are ever a 
source of delight, and I have had my full 
share, still to me there is an unspeakable 
joy in taking may of the smaller fishes on 
light tackle where the quiet of headwaters 
is to be found. 


F one thing I can boast. I have 

never been accused of underestimat- 

ting the weight of any fish ever 
taken by me, nor of overestimating the 
help which may have been given me by my 
partner; and on each occasion where ques- 
tions of veracity have arisen I have been 
able to take the doubters down and show 
them the particular ocean where I had 
my luck. 

Leonarp Hutir. 


ANSWERS TO FISHERMEN 


EVERAL readers have written or have 

telephoned to us asking if there is trout 
fishing on Long Island, also the different 
places near New York City where bass and 
pickerel are to be found. These men are 
mainly busy men who have only the week- 
end in which to fish and rest—and there is 
no better rest than to go a-fishing. This 
year there is an added spur to one’s de- 
sire, for one can fish and fish and be a 
patriot, too. 

There is no trout fishing on Long Island, 
that is, no open water, for all the streams 
are preserved or protected. In regard to 
pickerel fishing, there is said to be very 
fine fishing at Peconic River, Riverhead, 
L. I. For both pickerel and bass, the fish- 
erman might try. Wildwood Lake, which 
is 1% miles southeast of Riverhead, L. I., 
or Artist Lake, 4% miles northeast of 
Patchogue, L, I. 

Trout fishing is good at Bethel, Conn., 
about forty-five miles from New York. 
There are many open streams in the vicinity. 
Near Hackettstown, N. J., which is about 
go miles from New York, there is good 
trout fishing. The Muskenetcong and Pe- 
quest Rivers in northwestern New Jersey 
are reported to contain many trout. This 
territory can be easily reached by railroad. 
automobile or motorcycle. 

There are probably many other fishing 
waters within a fifty-mile radius of New 
York which are unknown to the writer. 
Information regarding these streams will 
be gratefully received and passed on to 
the brethren of the angle. 
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A Razor Blade Knife 
USEFUL little knife that is as handy 
for the fly tyer as for his wife can 
be made from a safety razor blade. This 
knife is especially good for ripping canvas 
or cloth. It needs for its construction two 
rivets of a size to fit the holes, two pieces 
of tin and some tire tape. The pieces of 
tin are placed as shown in the drawing 
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and fastened together with the rivets. The 
handle is wound with the tire tape to give 
a good grip until it is the size desired. 
The total length of the knife is only four 
inches and it is a handy little tool to have 
around. The good steel of which the tiny 
blade is made will keep sharp a long time. 
The man who never makes something 
new and useful out of something old and 
discarded misses much of the joy of living; 
and I, for one, have as much genuine pleas- 
ure in some little thing of my own manu- 
facture as a millionaire has in the most 
expensive equipment he can buy offhand. 


To Color Home-Made Baits 
LIKE to rig up baits when I am fishing 
and I have some in my collection that 

have given good service. I generally whit- 
tle new ones to while away time in camp 
and I have found that the wax crayons used 
by children for school work are very good 
for coloring the baits. They are clear, 
bright colors, are waterproof, will not smut 
or run and take very little time to apply. 
I can experiment to my heart’s content 
with them and if the bait is not any good 
I have not wasted a lot of valuable time 
and expensive enamel. I carry a piece of red, 
one of yellow, and one of green in my ditty 
bag, and while my attempts at bait making 
are not particularly artistic they generally 
get the fish. 
Grorce CoLiins, Maine. 


The Problem of Winding or Splicing 

OTICING the article by Bro. B. Price, 

of Maine, in your April issue, let me 

offer a method I have used for years in 

winding my rods, as well as for tying the 

splice on two piece wood fly rods, and for 
securing the end of a rope. 

The simplicity of this method will appeal 
to my brother sportsmen who are not “in 
the know,” I am very sure, and if taken 
seriously will enable them to repair their 
rods when necessity calls and when good 
sport would be lost by lack of ability to re- 
pair, as the job can be accomplished with 


any kind of thread or fine cord, and when 
this method is taken you can only undo 
your work with a knife, as it will not come 
undone. 

Fig. 1, for small windings. If you are 
right handed grasp part to be wound in left 
hand, throw the thread over from you, and 
grasp with thumb and forefinger of right 
hand, insert a loop of the same thread you 
are using under first winding, and wind 
over the end of your thread, letting end run 
to the left; continue to wind over until 
winding is finished, cut your thread long 
enough to insert in loop, and pull sharply 
through as shown in Fig. 1A, cut ends with 
sharp knife. 

Fig. 2 shows a longer winding; wind your 
end in and cut off after you have covered 
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with 4 or 5 windings; continue to wind until 
you have 4 or 5 windings to go, then insert 
your loop, wind over and pull through and 


cut off with sharp knife close to finished ' 


winding. See Fig. 2A. 

This method has the advantage of having 
no slack, the windings at ends being just as 
tight as at the middle, and it makes a neat 
job. 

Every angler should carry in his kit a 
spool of silk thread, and a small bottle of 
shellac. 

I hope Bro. Price will not think I am 
“stealing his thunder.” I feel certain he will 
try this method, and think well of his 
brother angler, 

W. H. Tuompson, Ohio. 
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A Rod for the Boy to Make 
HAVE outgrown my fondness for fish- 
ing with a bent pin ona string and a 

chunk of salt pork for bait, but as long as 
I live I shall never outgrow my fondness 
for making “fish poles.” A good thing for 
the littlest boy to know—as well as a use- 
ful bit of knowledge for his father—is the 
way I have of making a pole into a rod, 
with guides and all. 

The first step is to cut a smooth pole of 
the length best suited to your height and 
to the water which you are going to fish. 
Get one not too springy and not stiff 
enough to use as a club; whittle off all 
projections and make it as nice as you like. 
You can make a fine checkered grip on the 
butt. The guides are very small screw 
eves inserted at convenient intervals; the 
tip guide must be bent over nearly but not 
quite at right angles before inserting in 
the end of the rod. Guides enable the 
extra line to be wound up on the butt of 
the rod instead of on the tip as small boys’ 
fishing rods generally are made top heavy 
in this way. 

This rod is good for the unexpected 
extra member of a party, or for the “wim- 
men folks” who insist on fishing after all, 
or for a pleasant occupation on a rainy 
day in camp, or when the good rod is 
broken, or for many uses. The only thing 
to be guarded against is, forgetting to put 
a few very small screw eyes in the ‘ditty 
bag. H. B. M., Illinois. 


A Useful Square of Wire Cloth 

HEN one is going light in the woods 

one pan always has to do duty for 

several utensils. This is very true of the 

vessel which is coffeepot, teapot and other 

things in one. 

It ought by 

rights to have 

a spout, but a 

spout is very 

hard to keep 

clean when the 

article is put 

to so many 

uses. The fa- 

e miliar strainer 

. for tea or 

coffee is too bulky to carry into the woods 

and cheese cloth is not handy to use. The 

wire screen cloth takes the trick. It should 

be of the non-rustable kind and about five 

inches in diameter. It can be used flat 

over a large basin or can be bent into shape 

to fit a ring of wood or the framework 

of a regular strainer. It is easy to pack 

and to wash and just about fills the bill 
for a camper’s strainer. 
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Camper’s Button Holder 


EFORE starting out on a journey or 

a camping trip the buttons on one’s 

wearing apparel should be looked over and 

all loose ones sewed tightly. But it is good 

to have several extra 

buttons of various 

sizes on the theory 

that if you do not 

need them some one 

else may. These are 

best carried on a 

very thin strand of wire. Each end should 

have an unclosed loop, then if the button 

one wants happens to be in the middle of 

the strand, the others can be pushed past 

the closing until the one wanted is in po- 

sition when it may be easily removed by 

unclasping the ends. Buttons in a box 

will spill and on a string are unhandy to 

get at, but carried in this manner they will 
pack anywhere and are no bother. 


The ‘True Lover’s Knot” 


HIS is the old name for the square 

knot and it gets its name from the 
fact that the more you try to pull it apart 
the closer it is bound together which is as 
true lovers should be. It is very simple to 
tie and yet it is very tricky. If not tied 
correctly the result is a “granny knot” 
which is shown at the left. of the illus- 
tration. A granny knot slips and will pull 
out if any strain is put upon it, while a 
square knot will hold until the rope breaks. 
To tie it, take the two ends of cord, one in 
each hand; place the strand held by the 
left hand over the right hand strand and 
twist under and over. Then place the 
short ends together so that the one held 
in the right hand is on top of the left 
hand strand and twist under and_ over. 
The cord will be formed in two loops in- 
tertwined so that when they are moved 
toward each other by holding both ends 
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tightly the loops will separate, but a pull 
brings them together tightly again. The 
formula is—left on top, under and over; 
right on top, under and over. If this is 
remembered a square knot will always re- 
sult and the insecure granny knot will be 
avoided. Every camper should practise 
tying the square knot until he can tie it 
in the dark with his eyes shut. 


For the Camp Camera Crank 

ERE is a’ little trick for the camera 

man and is the way I dry my nega- 
tives. Articles needed are two hairpins 
and a weight just heavy enough to keep 
the negatives taut while drying. A lead 
sinker is very good to use and easy to find 
about camp. The hairpins will be a harder 
matter unless there are ladies along. To 


rig the hanger: first stretch a cord or 
heavy fish line between two trees or 
through screw eyes, then bend the hair- 
pins for hooks as shown. The lower pin 
can have the sinker slipped on before it is 
threaded through the negatives. It will 
not tear them. In shaping the hairpins 
into hooks the second bend or angle should 
be more than a right angle, for when in 
use it keeps the sides of the film from 
curling together. 
Jim Fercuson, New York. 


Getting Sun Time 

AMPING alone in the woods I realized 

what an awkward thing it is to have 
one’s watch stop and no way to tell the 
time. Some persons do not need any time- 
piece when camping out. The sun is their 
only guide; they get up with the sun and 
go to bed shortly after he does and are 
fond of saying that “time was made for 
slaves.” But I am not of this kind; in 
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common with many others I want to know 
what time it is. 

An old woodsman’s rule is this: Deter- 
mine which direction is south. If you have 
no compass you may be able to find south 
by the direction of a stream or road on 
your map. Then point the hour hand of 
your watch in the direction of the sun,,and 
slowly turn it around the dial, keeping it 
always pointed towards the sun until the 
south comes half way. between the hour 
hand and twelve. You have no way of 
judging the exact minute so pay no atten- 
tion to the minute hand. 

Even on a cloudy day you will have no 
trouble finding the position of the sun if 
you go about it in this way: Hold the point 
of your knife at right angles with your 
thumb nail. Turn it slowly round and you 
will see a faint shadow. The sun, of 
course, is on the opposite side of the blade. 

G. L. B., Connecticut. 


A Simple Clothes Peg 
ERHAPS one of the most inconvenient 
things of camp life is to have nothing 
to hang your clothes on. Here is a simple 
peg that costs nothing but a little clipping 
with your knife. 

First cut from the nearest tree a Y 
shaped branch according to size oi peg 
wanted; after this is done cut two notches 
in branch, one at top and one at bottom as 
shown in Fig. A. Then get two pieces of 
cord each of the same length, say about 
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one and a half feet long, make two notches 
in tent pole and tie Fig. A to tent pole, 
leaving one of the prongs sticking out to 
hang things on. Make as high from the 
ground as possible. 

TuHeEoporE Britt, Montreal. 
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J 
rr. o-G Pittsburgh, Paz 


We have received the following commu- 
nication from one of our readers: 

In your April number, Seneca’s Hints, 
Helps and Answers, P. H. C., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., asks if there is any method of correct- 
ing a dog of gun shyness. 

Before answering this question it would 
be well to ask how long a time has the 
dog been so, his age, etc. 

I know of one instance where a gun 
shy dog was outwitted by his trainer. 
First the man petted the dog and fed him 
some scraps of meat, after which they re- 
paired to a rowboat and proceeded to the 
middle of the lake. 

The man then quietly took his gun and 
fired. Of course the dog started for home, 
while the man proceeded to row between 
the dog and shore when he again shot his 
gun. After repeating these tactics several 
times the dog decided to get in the boat, 
where he was received with kindness and 
more meat scraps. The gun was again 
used, but the dog failed to start for home. 
This treatment was followed up for sev- 
eral days in succession after which the 
dog was cured. 

Of course there is a great difference in 
dogs. I owned an Irish setter that was 
gun shy and I remember having him out 
in a boat on one occasion and when I fired 
my gun he did not try to jump out of the 
boat but simply lay there and trembled. 
I also took him to the clay bird shots and 
kept him right under the gun for hours at 
a time all to no purpose. 

J. M. Austin, N. Y. 


Ans. to P. H. C., Pittsburgh, Pa., in April 
number : 

Is there any method of correcting a dog 
of gun shyness? Build a good size pen 
with top so dog cannot get out. Place the 
gan-shy dog in pen with an old dog that 
is not gun-shy. Keep plenty of water for 
them but no food. Feed twice a day just 
outside of the pen door; at feeding time 
always have your small rifle ready; as soon 
as the dogs come out for the feed fire 
the rifle. The gun-shy dog will retreat to 
the back of the pen and there remain. Do 
not speak to him or in any way endeavor 
to coax him out. Just forget he is on 
earth, for in this case silence is golden. 
Repeat the operation from day to day and 
in less than a week your gun-shy dog will 
stand for his feed beside the old one with 
just a start when you fire; then you may 
reach down and pet him and speak kindly. 
You may then allow him to run in the yard 
for a few minutes. Lock them back in the 
pen and continue the treatment for a few 
days more, then remove the old dog and 
give the pup a few treatments alone. I 
think you will find the result all you could 
ask. If you live in the country you can 
use your shot gun after you have removed 
the old dog. Never fire directly over the 
dog: give him a chance to understand 


what’s going on. 
J. E. Storey, Texas. 





Seeing the question of P. H. C,, Pitts- 
‘burgh, Pa., about ground hogs, will say 
I have had very good success with a 
22 cal. rifle. I shot sixty hogs summer of 
1916. My friend and I shot fifty-one hogs 
in 1917, I getting forty-three of them. As 
to. the time to hunt them, here in Penn- 
sylvania I have found about the last week 
in June is about the right time to start as 
the young will be near half grown, and as 
I think they are much better eating than 
rabbits, it is a waste to shoot them too 
soon. 

Now as the ground hog season is com- 
ing, and so is poison ivy, a little remedy 
may be appreciated by some. I get poi- 
soned every time I go out if I do not use 
this remedy. The first thing I do is to get 
glassweed or wild touch-me-not (the same 
thing) and squeeze and work it up to a 
pulp, then rub it over all places exposed, 
say face, neck and hands. If I forget 
this, then I am poisoned, but a few rubs of 
the same thing will cure me. I could men- 
tion lots of cures, but find this to be the 
quickest and best cure. 

Now being as P. H. C. lives in the same 
burg as I do, would like very much to meet 
him, and tell him what little I know about 
ground hogs. If you wish to print this, 
you may use my name and address, and if 
P. H. C. wishes to call on me, I would be 
very glad to have a talk with him. 

Wishing you success with your good 
work, I remain, 

J. H. Sir. 

326 So. Mathilda Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


L. M. M., New York: 

Replying to your query in the April 
Forest and Stream as to the best method of 
preserving fish without ice, we have re- 
ceived the following communication from 
one of our readers with the request that we 
publish it in these columns: 

One summer, when it was pretty warm, 
we wanted to bring home from Algonquin 
Park some trout but had no ice. The fish, 
which were large size, a pound and over, 
were hung where the smoke from the camp 
fire caught them for a few hours. When 
we broke camp the fish were cleaned and 
gills removed, not washed, plentifully pep- 
pered inside, no salt, and wrapped each one 
separately in paper. On getting to the hotel 
they were put on the sawdust in the ice 
house. Next morning they were put in a 
bag and brought home. These fish were 
caught on Saturday and Sunday and were 
eaten for dinner on Tuesday evening. The 
flavor was perfect; in fact, they were the 
only trout I ever cared about eating at home 
after coming out of the woods. I have 
brought ducks and prairie chickens from 
Saskatchewan to Ontario—four days’ jour- 
ney—by drawing them, wiping them inside 
and dusting in lots of pepper, and stuffing 
with hay. Each bird was wrapped sepa- 
rately in paper, which has a good deal to 
do with their preservation. 

C. W. Youna, Ont. 


Dr. C. M. M., Wisconsin: 

I have a Chesapeake duck dog and would 
like a book of instructions on training. 
Do you know of a book on training water 
dogs? ; 

Ans.—There is no book. devoted solely 
to the training ef water dogs of this kind, 
but we can supply you with a copy of the 
“Amateur Dog Book” that gives you a 
great deal of information on this subject. 
The price of this book is 5oc. 


C. T., Milwaukee, Wis.: 

Will you kindly answer in your Seneca’s 
Hints, Helps and Answers column whether 
you have ever heard of anybody catching 
trout by placing their arm and hand in the 
water; they stroke and tickle the trout, 
finally grab same and in this manner catch 
them. 

Ans.—There is such a method that was 
formerly practised more than it is at pres- 
ent, particularly in England and Ireland. 
It is most successful in those streams that 
have overhanging banks with pockets in 
which the fish lie. It is necessary that 
these locations be known. The approach 
to the bank is made quietly and the water 
and surroundings are not disturbed any 
more than necessary. The operator lies 
at full length upon the bank, reaches care- 
fully down into the water and moves very 
cautiously until his fingers come in contact 
with the trout, then the fish is promptly 
seized and pitched up on the bank. 


Dr. J. F. Simons, D.D.S.: 

A letter addressed to Mr. Henry Bannon, 
c/o Forest and Stream, 9 East 4oth Street, 
New York, will be promptly forwarded to 
him. You forgot to give your address. 


K. I. S., Wisconsin: 

I have read with great enjoyment Dr. 
Holden’s excellent articles on fly-tying, 
especially the article in the May issue. I 
wish you could arrange to have him give 
the kind of material that is used in making 
the Ginger Quill, Red Upright, Blue Up- 
right, etc. This would greatly interest me 
and probably others of your readers. 

Ans. Your query was referred to Dr. 
Holden, who answers as follows: 

Ginger Quill is an upright-winged floater. 
Wings, greyish or light brown, and pref- 
erably transparent. May be made from 
scales, starling wing-feather, or under 
feather of mallard’s wing, or from pigeon’s 
wing. Body of quill, preferably the midrib 
of peacock eye-feather herl. Legs and 
Tail, yellow brown hackle. 

Blue Upright is a wet fly, much used in 
Devonshire, England. Wings, Leg and 
Tail, light blue. Body, white ribbed with 
black silk. Wings may be made from blue- 
jay or pigeon’s wing feather, or white duck, 
dyed. Legs and tail, from light blue An- 
dalusian hackle or Leghorn hackle, dyed. 

Rea Upright is a hackled floater, the de- 
tailed coloration of which is unknown to 
me. Dr. Georce Parker Hotpen. 
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PAWLLIONED” 


A CORRECTION 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

On page 206 of your April issue ap- 
peared a photograph of a Stone sheep shot 
by me and underneath it was stated that 
the head was mounted by Schwarz, St. 


Louis. As a matter of fact, this sheep 
was mounted for me by James L. Clark, 
1160 Southern Boulevard, New York City, 
who has mounted practically all of my 
trophies. I will appreciate the favor of a 
correction. 


PowHATAN Rosinson. 


AN INTERESTING QUERY 


Editor Forest and Stream: 
Many years ago I had some correspond- 





ence with Mr. Geo. Bird Grinnell, then oc- , 


cupying your chair, and though I do not 
know whether he is still occupying the 
same, should feel much obliged if it could 
be ascertained, possibly by a brief query 
in your columns, whether other sportsmen 
who have shot specimens of the antelope- 
goat of the Pacific Coast, Mountains— 
Haplocerus montanus—have observed a 
somewhat remarkable habit exhibited by 
them? I am alluding to a pose they as- 
sume when they desire to increase their 
horizon by squatting on their hindquarters 
and sitting up like a begging poodle or a 
jack rabbit. I have seen them doing this 
on several occasions and mention it as a 
curious habit in my “Fifteen Years Sport 
and Life in Western America” (1900), but 
of late I have heard of several men who, 
because they have not seen it, throw doubt 
on my tale. I am away from my books, 
but if my memory does not betray me a 
sportsman from your side who did a good 
bit of mountain-goat shooting confirmed in 
one of his books or articles my observa- 
tion. Do you happen to remember the 
passage? If so, particulars would oblige 
me very much. 

Possibly it was ex-President Theodore, 
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[Readers of Forest and Stream are invited to use these columns to express theit opinions 


om various subjects, although their views may not coincide with those of the Editors.] 


Roosevelt who hunted in the Kootenay 
country some years after I had been there 
(he wrote a very interesting Foreword for 
one of my books) and I would write to 
him direct, but do not like troubling him 
at such busy times and with his health in 
an unsatisfactory state. If you think he 
has sufficiently recovered, and are unable 
to assist me, perhaps you will be good 
enough to forward him this letter, on the 
chance of his finding a spare moment to 
reply to it through his Secretary. 

Apologizing for troubling you in the 
matter, 

Yours faithfully, 
Wm. A. Barture-GrouMan, England. 


[We have referred your letter to Dr. 
Grinnell, who writes: 

“T think it quite possible that Mr. Baillie- 
Grohmann may have been the first person 
who described this odd habit of the so- 
called white goat (Oreamnus montanus), 
but the habit of sitting up on the haunches 
like a dog, or even sitting up with the fore- 
feet raised in the air, has been alluded to 
by a number of people who have shot this 
species. I do not think Owen Wister, who 
wrote the article on the white goat and its 
country for American Big Game Hunting, 
and also» one-for Scribner’s volume on 
Bison, Muskox, Wild Sheep and Goats, 
speaks of it, but it is well known to all 
hunters who have pursued this species.” 

Col. Roosevelt is in good health and we 
believe. will be interested in your letter 
which will be placed before him. Enrrors.] 


FROM A REAL OLD-TIMER 


Editor Forest and Stream: ‘ 

The April number of Forest and Stream 
is a thing of beauty and interest. Beauty 
begins with the front cover page; although 
I can appreciate the wonderful colors of 
the many different flies, my interest in 
these practically ends there. 

I once wrote the late Fred Mather that 
I was no angler. Was too lazy to fish; 
but would row a boat all day for some one 
else to do the fishing, if I could have my 
gun laying on the seat beside me. Mr. 
Mather wrote back, “You are just the man 
I am looking for.” In August, 1855, I did 
this for Grover Cleveland for two days; 
he got the fish and I got the ducks, squir- 
rels and partridge (we had no grouse those 
days), and we were both satisfied. I re- 
member he hooked a large black bass in a 
flood wood and lost him. He stayed there 
an hour for that fish but failed to get it, 
but he caught others of less size. I am 
just fisherman enough to know that it 








is always the largest fish that get away. 

After the beautiful cover page, came the 
wonderful photographs of “The Drumming 
of the Ruffed Grouse,” which was more in- 
teresting to me. I never dreamed; much 
less ever expected to live to see a.dozen 
photographs of a drumming grouse. In 
my boyhood days I have often tried to get 
even a glimpse of one in the very act, but 
never succeeded in doing so. That was 
probably owing to the fact that I did not 
give them time to do so before I shot them. 
At that time I had never heard of shooting 
a partridge while flying. After the grouse 
article came the.interesting (to me) “Amid 
the Hills and Dales of Warwick,” by Wid- 
geon (a name that I remember in Forest 
and Stream nearly 40 years ago). I say 
that it was interesting to me, as I know 
it must refer to “The Warwick Wood- 
lands” of Frank Forrester, which was the 
first sportsman’s story book I ever read, 
more than 40 years ago. In the third col- 
umn, page 204, Widgeon asks, “Have 
any of my readers eaten a_ breakfast 
of buckwheat cakes, from buckwheat 
grown on your own farm?” Yes, Wid- 
geon, I have hundreds of times, of course 
I mean on my Father’s farm, as long ago 
as I can remember, which is at least 80 
years ago. But we did not have honey 
made from the buckwheat flowers as we 
did not like that brand of honey. We pre- 
ferred maple syrup from our own sugar 
bush, and we also had butter from our own 
cows, and J milked the milk furnished by 
those cows at least 73 years ago; and I 
think that I might make a year or two 
longer and be within bounds. 

I am indebted to Widgeon for one thing 
that I have been trying to prove for many 
years. Again more than 70 years ago I 
was following two mowers in the meadow, 
spreading the grass, when one of the men 
cut the head off a black snake four or five 
feet long, that had a white ring around its 
neck. Both men said that they had never 
seen a snake like it before, and I have 
never seen one like it until more than 
fifty years after this occurrence. I was 
visiting my boyhood home in Jefferson 
County, New York, some 12 or 15 years 
ago, when I caught and killed a small black 
snake 16 inches long which had a white 
ring around its neck. I showed it to at 
least 50 people in the village, and none of 
them had ever seen one like it. I put it 
in a bottle of alcohol expecting to bring it 
home, but forgot it. At the top of page 
205 Widgeon tells of dropping astride a 
dead black snake with a white ring around 
its neck, which was at least eight feet long 
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Adds to Trap Shooting Joys 


OTHING increases the pleasure of the man at the traps 
like ammunition upon which he can depend. Trap 
shooting is a beneficial pastime and is more popular 

than ever today. Americans are learning the value of hitting 


the mark. 

Peters Shells operate and shoot b soma Be in shot guns of all. 
standard makes. You will find ndable quality in every 
Peters load. 

Peters is right at the top, and has been there for years, in the 
annual round up of winners of the season’s shooting honors. 


In 1917 the First and Second Amateur Trap Shooting Aver- 
ages were made with Peters, viz: 


W. H. Heer, Guthrie, Okla., broke 1997 out of 
2050, an average of .9741. 

Woolfolk Henderson of Lexington, Ky., broke 
2502 out of 2570, an average of .9735. 


Six times in the past 8 years the Highest Amateur Honors 
have been won with the ® Brand. 


Before you again face the flying targets stock up with Peters 
Shells. Then you, will understand why so many champions, 


” and present, “‘swear by” Peters. 
The best always is cheapest. 
That explains Peters Popularity. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE CO. Cincinnati, Ohio 
New York..........00:000/ 60-62 Warren Street 
San Francisco..585-587 Howard St. 
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say that noother 
equals ons le’s Nitro Solvent Oilfor 
cleaning, lubricating, polishing. It 
keeps guns and rifles in perfect con- 
dition—lock, stock and barrel. Dis- 
solves the residue of all black and 
smokeless powders, including Cordite. 
Acts instantly—stops corrosive ac- 
tion—positively removes and pre- 
vents rust and cuts off dirt and ¢.:-. 
It’s an absolute necessity to ev. ~+ 
a 2-oz. bottle 25c; 6-oz. can 50c. 
‘ostage 10c extra. Direct by mail if your 
dealer esm'tit, Write today for freetrial bot- 
tle. Mention your dealer's name. Ask for 
catalog, een AEE @ bee 2 re 
A ARMS 
526 Delta Ave. Gladstone, 


mals 
Send for prices. 


and manufacturer of artificial eyes for birds, ~ 
and manufacturing a oses a 8 
All —_* 
for furriers and taxidermists. 
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and was called a “Racer”; of late years I 
have come to believe the old saying “that 
one is never too old to learn.” 

There are many other interesting articles 
in the magazine, also a very humorous one 
by Newton Newkirk, “A Week Week-end 
at Willemagassett.” My attention was at- 
tracted to it by the splendid illustrations at 
the top of the pages. 

J. L. Davison, New York. 


WHO KNOWS A CURE? 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I am an interested subscriber to your 
paper and I would like to know if you 
can suggest a cure for “tail rot” in trout. 

I have a large artificial pond with a 
clean gravel bottom and running water yet 
all the trout that I stock it with get this 
disease which causes the tail and often 
the other fins to rot away. 

This disease spoils the beauty of the fish, 
as I watch them through a plate glass win- 
dow, and eventually causes death. 

I have tried salt solution and Condy’s 
fluid but neither seem to do any good. 

The disease does not affect any other 
kinds of fish as there are five other varie- 
ties yet every trout is affected with it. 

I hope that you may be able to suggest 
some remedy. 

R. T. Jackson, Canada. 


A RECIPE REQUESTED 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

My father is a subscriber to Forest and 
Stream. Please send me a recipe for pre- 
serving salmon eggs, and greatly oblige, 

Witiarp W. Day. 

874 Kirby St., Portland, Ore. 


INFORMATION WANTED 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Will some brother or other in eastern 
Oregon give me some facts on the home- 
steading proposition? Or perhaps the ed- 
itor has something to tell. 

R. R. Foster. 

304 5th Ave., S., Great Falls, Mont. 

[If you will write to the Passenger and 
Tourist Agent of any railway passing 
through the section you would prefer, he 
should be able to provide you with the 
required information. Eprtors.] 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Would you kindly inform me where I 
could purchase a live coon, either tame or 
wild. ArTHUR W. PEAsE, Mass. 


HAS WRITTEN TO HIS 
CONGRESSMAN 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Your article “Sheep or Elk,” by Emer- 
son Hough, in Forest and Stream for 
March, 1918, was great. Mr. Hough asks 
where should the sheep be kept, or where 
should they go. Please tell him for me: I 
like sheep about as much as he does and 
the best place for them to go is——well, 
I have written our Congressman on this 
question and put it to him straight. 

H. E. Browne, Pennsylvania. 


| John Barleycorn may seem a pleasant 
| guide, but he never travels the safe paths. 
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Mr. JOHN B. BURNHAM, President American 
Game Association says: ‘‘Trapshooting is great 
practice for both experts and beginners and 
develops crack field shots.” 


The Clay Pigeon Knows No Game Laws 


HERE is no limit of season, law 

Mark X before subject that interests you or time. There is no long distance 
and Mail This Coupon to journey to the shooting grounds. There 

E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. is never the disappointment of not find- 


ADVERTISING DIVISION : 
ing game. 


a TRAPSHOOTING 


WILMINGTON DELAWARE 
| Trapshooting for Women _|{__|Rayatite Top Material | is always ready at every shooting club. Clay 
fe rtm eathone Heats birds are plentiful—ready with their speedy 
Game Bird Booklet Fairfield Rubber Cloth flight and vexing turns to give you more gun 
Du Pont Sporting Powders|| |Anesthesia Ether thrills to the minute than any “feathered 
~ | industrial Dynamites Leather Solutions game” can give. 
| Blasting Powder Metal Lasguere Every man—every woman should know 
ama... how to shoot and “hit” what they shoot at. 
The gun club is the place to learn this demo- 
cratic patriotic sport. Find out how—now. 
Check trapshooting in the coupon—mail it 
to us and get all the facts. 


E. I. Du Pont De Nemours & Co. 


Established 1802 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


The Du Pont American Industries are: 
E. I. Du Pont De Nemours & Company, Wilmington, Delaware, Explosives 


Du Pont Chemical Works, Wilmington, Del., Pyroxylin and Coal Tar 
Chemicals. 
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Blasting Supplies Pyralin Enamel 


Farm Explosives Commercial Acids 
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Py-ra-lin Toilet Goods 
~|Challenge Collars 
| Town & Country Paint 
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Du Pont Fabrikoid Company, Wilmington, Delaware...Leather Substitutes 

The Arlington Works, 725 Broadway, N. Y., Ivory Pyralin and Cleanable 
Collars. ‘ 

Harrison Works, Philadelphia, Pa..Paints, Pigments, Acids and Chemicals 

Du Pont Dye Works, Wilmington, Delaware Dyes and Dye Bases 
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FIREARMS 


REVOLVERS AUTOMATIC PISTOLS 
AUTOMATIC MACHINE GUNS 






For nearly three-quarters of a century COLT’S FIRE- 
ARMS have played a dominant part in the brilliant 
military achievements of our country. 

COLT’S are the REVOLVERS and AUTOMATIC 
PISTOLS that have been officially adopted by the 
United States Government. . 

For individual home protection you can safely place 
your trust in the firearms on which Uncle Sam has put 
his unqualified O. K. 


Co LT’S ** The Proven Best 
by Government Test ’’ 
Jilustrated catalog 29 mailed free on request 


Colt’s Patent Firearms Mfg. Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 




































Means a catch, when you keep 
your reel, your rod, your line and 
your flies in perfect condition with 


. o 

3-in-One Oil 

A famous fisherman says, “Every Angler 
should carry 3-in-Onein bis kit.** 3-in-One 
makes reels run right, prevents rust on 
steel rods, prevents cracking of caneor bam- 
boo rods and makes silk or 
linen lines stronger. Also 
keeps dry flies’ dry. 

(t., FREE—Booklet and sam- 
can’ 


ple of 3-in-One. 





















oO Oil Co. 
NewYork 









2504 Clarendon Road, Brooklyn, N.Y, 







U.S. Army and Navy Goods 


Also complete outfitters for ; 


ARMY AND NAVY OFFICERS 
Wool Coats Canvas Leggings Shirts : 
Wool Breeches Hats Gloves Shoes 
Army Sweaters Blankets Canteens 
Navy Sweaters Overcoats Mess Kits 
Leather LeggingsSleeping Socks Boots 
and 5000 other useful articles for field service— 
outing, etc. 

Price list 5 sent on receipt 3c postage. 

ARMY & NAVY STORE CO., INC. 

Largest Outfitters—No Inflated Prices. 

Army and Navy Building 
245 West 42nd St. (Bet. B’y & 8th Av.) New York City 






















A Highly perfected Trigger of the latest approved type. 
Made of the finest Material and Workmanship. Its few 
parts do Not cut away the stock Alter or Mar the Gun. 
Trigger is fully Guaranteed. Price $15.00, send for de- 
seription matter. 


LINDSAY MFG. CO. Houston, Texas 







ES TRIGGER For Parker 
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SOMETHING ABOUT 
BATS 


ATS are found in tropical and temper- 
ate climes all over the world, and are 
a very large and important group; yet 
about hardly any order of animals living in 
the open air is so little known. The bats 
of North America are exclusively insect- 
eating, and their destruction of insects has 
often been referred to, but, though much 
detailed work has been done and many 
papers published to demonstrate the useful- 
ness of insectivorous birds, little has been 
said of the economic value of bats, The 
work of these is no doubt most important 
in keeping in check insects which fly in the 
dusk and in the darkness. They eat many 
species harmful to agriculture and many 
that carry disease, such as the hosts of 
malaria-bearing mosquitos. 

Much matter interesting to the layman is 
to be found in a paper recently published 
by the University of California entitled “A 
Synopsis of the Bats of California,’ by 
Hilda Wood Grinnell. It deals with more 
than sixty species of California bats, and, 
quite apart from the systematic and techni- 
cal material given in connection with each 
species, there are frequent notes. and sug- 
gestions throwing interesting light on the 
habits of.these mammals. 

Much has been written about certain pe- 
culiar senses of bats, and it is generally 
understood that a bat confined in a room 
will never dash itself against the wall or 
any object in the room or against a window 
pane. Bats turned loose in a many-win- 
dowed room, though evidently seeking a 
means of escape, were never seen to dash 
against a window pane, as a bird would 
do under like circumstances. The theory 
advanced to explain the bat’s recognition of 
the invisible barrier, glass, is that the bat is 
warned by increased pressure of the atmos- 
phere as the animal approaches the window 
pane. 

The hearing of the bat seems good, and 
Dr. J. Grinnell has suggested that bats hunt 
their insect food by sound. He says: “Even 
the wing strokes of a tiny miller must be 
distinct and audible to the bat, which snaps 
it up so unerringly, and the droning of a 
June beetle must sound to the bat as pene- 
trating as the roar of a biplane motor does 
to us.” 

It has been pointed out that, except where 
their habits have been” modified by the 
changes wrought by man, North American 
bats may be classed either as cave-dwelling 
or as tree-dwelling. Many species of bats 
are known to gather in considerable num- 
bers in sheds, unoccupied rooms of dwell- 
ings and simiiar places, while others live in 
trees. Those occupying caves or portions 
of old buildings usually live in large colo- 
nies, while those that dwell in trees live 
singly or in small companies. It is known 
that some bats migrate, although little in- 
formation has been obtained on that sub- 
ject. Mrs. Grinnell tells, however, of three 
California bats that are known to be mi- 
gratory in portions of their range, and facts 
pointing in this direction are given for 
other localities, 

Most bats catch their prey on the wing 
and devour it without alighting. The hard 
parts, such as wing cases of beetles, are 
bitten off and dropped to the ground, while 
the soft edible parts are eaten. Bats be- 
come very fat in the autumn and this fat 
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is absorbed during the periods of hiberna- 
tion or migration. 

The enemies of bats are believed to be 
comparatively few. They are night-flying 
creatures and so are likely to escape obser- 
vation; besides they are thought to be un- 
palatable to predatory birds and mammals, 
Nevertheless, their remains have been found 
in the pellets of owls and hawks and in 
the stomach of large trout. Though bats 
have few enemies they do not tend to in- 
crease rapidly, for their rate of reproduc- 
tion is slow. 

An early reference to the recognition of 
the useful service performed by bats is 
found in the writings of J. K. Towsend, 
1838, who said that a species of bat which 
is numerous on the Columbia River. was 
protected by the officers of the Hudson Bay 
Company because of its services in destroy- 
ing skin-eating beetles which abounded in 
the fur establishments. 

Dr. C. A. R. Campbell has estimated that 
at Mitchell’s Lake, Texas, ninety per cent. 
of the food of bats consists of malaria-car- 
rying mosquitoes. At this place he took 
measures to attract bats in greater numbers, 
and when their numbers increased he found 
that the number of mosquitoes decreased, 
and that malaria became much less preva- 
lent. He suggested that measures should be 
taken to foster and increase the bats, and 
believes that the cost of this action might 
be defrayed by the sale of the guano to be 
used as a fertilizer. 

Bats are protected by law in one city of 
the United States—San Antonio, Texas— 
and anyone there violating the ordinance 
may be fined not less than $5 nor more than 
$200 for each bat so killed. G. B. G. 


LAKE ANDES 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 345) 


from the cheek of a drowsy maiden. A 
gorgeously sun-burnished thunderhead, its 
dome majestically towering miles above 
all living things, grew to awesome splen- 
dor in the southwestern sky and a party of 
Yankton Sioux bedecked in brilliant toned 
raiment came tearing down a wagon lane 
in a prairie schooner, the snow white roof 
and walls of which were neatly peeled and 
hung so the great outdoors might be seen 
unhampered. The view up and down the 
lake was incomparable. The great length 
of the sheet of water made ranch buildings 
appear to be built on the surface of Andes. 
A thousand bass shot from the liquid in 
an unbroken processional and the dying sun 
sent scintillations of silvery hue from their 
steel gray scales. 

Besides being the quintessence of fish- 
ing resorts, Lake Andes often extends the 
glad hand to thousands and thousands of 
migrating wildfowl. 

As the patient little acorn grows until 
it towers above the topmost spires of a 
mermaid’s dreams, so has changed the 
stagnant slough to a. vast watery expanse 
and we welcome it here in the heart of the 
middle west where large lakes are about 
the scarcest and most appreciated article 
you ever saw. 
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Quick Meals Anywhere With 
This Handy Camp Cooking Kat 


HE only thing that often mars 

what would otherwise be a 

delightful trip is the lack of 
warm food. 


The lunch you carry with you is all right 
—as far as it goes. But.wouldn’t some- 
thing warm taste great! Some real fried 
eggs and bacon. Ora nice piece of steak. 
And a cup of steaming hot coffee. 


Now you can have it—and anything - 
else you want. The 


Sterling, Kamp-Kook-Kit 


enables you to make quick meals anywhere. 2 cups, 
2 frying pans, a boiler (for coffee, etc.) and a grid— 
all rust-proof, in a compact case 9}¢ inches long— 
44 inches wide — 244 inches high. Weighs only 
two pounds! Neverin the way—easy to carry— 
always ready! Set up for use in a minute. Get 
yours before your next outing. 


For sale at hardware, sporting goods or depart- 
ment stores. Or if yours can’t supply you, sent 
direct—postpaid—on receipt of price, $3.00. Fully 
guaranteed. If you order direct, be sure to give 
name of your best and nearest dealer. 


UPTON MACHINE COMPANY 
St. Joseph, Mich. 


Rifle as shown $50.00 
Peep Sight, extra 3.75 


NEWTON HIGH POWER RIFLES 


deliver a smashing blow anywhere along the line over the longest practical 
game-shooting ranges. ¢€ ammunition they use is not only of 38,000*f.s. velocity, 
but it has bullet weight enough to make it effective out where the game is. There 
is nothing else in its class for its calibers: 22, 256, 80 and .35. 
To see what a difference bullet weight makes in ener; at long game shooting ranges, 
and in higher energy at the shorter ones, see the ballistics tables in our 148-page catalog, 
sent for stamp. 


Newton Rifles are Now Being Delivered 


NEWTON ARMS CO., 74-78 E. Jewett Avenue, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
A Paradise for the Camper and Angler 


NEWFOUNDLAND Ideal Canoe Trips 


The country traversed by the Reid Newfoundland Company’s system is exceedingly rich in all 
kinds of Fish and Game. All along the route of the Railway are streams famous for their Salmon 
and Trout fishing, also Caribou barrens. Americans who have been fishing. and hunting in New- 
foundland say there is no other country in the world in which so good fishing and hunting can 
be secured and with such ease as in Newfoundland. Information, together with illustrated 
Booklet and Folder, cheerfully forwarded upon application to 

Ff. E. PITTMAN, GeneralPassenger Agent, 
REID NEWFOUNDLAND COMPANY ST. JOHN’S NEWFOUNDLAND 


A Country of Fish and Game 
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Spend your aoe ends in an Old Town 
Canoe and 


handle 
fresh ak, 6 <aep tie end panei 


Town will work wonders in your health. 


Let an Old Town Canoe introduce you to 
the joys of outdoor life. Let it carry you 


where game and fish are plentiful. Old 
Towns are buoyant, speedy and staunch. 
oo for catalog. $39 up. Dealers every- 
where. 


OLD TOWN CANOE Co., 
796 Fourth St. Old Town, Maine. 
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Study that Eeteeenene 
layers of leather between you & 
and the trail give full protec- 
tion without extra weight, 3 - ee 
stiff sole-leather sole. 
lightest boot ever made eee & 
service. Stands the gaff—and x 
keeps your feet dry. Special 
chrome’ waterproofed cowhide, 
chocolate color, with sole piece 
of wonderful Maple Pac hide 

that outwears sole, leather. 
Note our patent ‘‘Never & 
Rip” watershed seams— ae 
no stitches to lead - * 
» to von 


bee ~ 


It’s the boot for still hunters, bird a fishermen 
and all-around “‘hikers.”” Made to your measure, any 
height. 

Write for Complete Catalogue “M”—Free 


og e W. C. ~~ —- co. 8 ke 





Berlin, Wi 








TELLS HOW FAR YOU WALK 


THE AMERICAN PEDOMETER 


—_ to Step and R: ters Exact 
Distances; Simple, Ronee Durable 


Indispensable to every 
lover of outdoor sport, and 
especially to those who 
love WALKING. §Instruc- 
tive because of value in 
determining distances; a 
necessary adjunct to com- 
pass and as_ useful to 
SPORTSMEN. It furnishes 
the true solution of many 
a disputed question of how 
far it is to or from various 
points. Best of all 
it is a wonderful 
health promoter 
because its inter- 
esting notations 
afford real incen- 
tive for WALK- 
ING. Whether you 
walk for health, 
business or pleas- 
ure — anywhere, 
everywhere, the 
AMERICAN Ped- 
ometer tells the 
















whole story of just 
how far you have 
travelled. 
FULLY 
GUARANTEED 
One Hundred Mile 
Pedometer, $1.75 


Sold by All Dealers or Direct 


AMERICAN PEDOMETER COMPANY 
902 CHAPEL STREET NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





SNP 


“He’s After It!” 


’S a big fellow, by the feel of 
him. Let him run awhile— 
then strike him hard! 

Fishing’s great sport, isn’t it? — 
especially when you have an 


EVINRUDE 


i DETACHABLE ROWBOAT & CANOE MOTOR 


Special method of balancing gives the 1918 
Evinrude wonderfully smooth, vibration- 
less running. Equipped with Evinrude 
Sieguste— ule te Flywheel Type and 
Automatic Reverse. 


New catalog just out—write for it. 
EVINRUDE MOTOR CO. 
874 Evinrude Sock Svante Wis. 


New York, Boston, San Francisco, Portland, Ore. 
Toronté, Montreal, Victoria 


Also Mfrs. of The Evinrude Oii Engine 


“Evinruding —< 
Rowboat “scapiaange & 


GOING CAMPING? 


Your camp equ yaa isnot complete without 


the Paw | ‘OLDING KAMPKOOK Stove. It 
eliminates all your fuel troubles; set up and 
Keep in less time than it takes to gather wood. 
cooking utensils clean; no odor, smoke 
Two powerful burners; burns o: 
a Simple and easy to operate; not 
lected by wind. Folds convenient: y, into steel 
case when not in use. Size folded. x8x3 44 
ine! weight 8lbs. Also ceed we Kamp- 
OvEN for broiling and baking. 
Every automobile owner and every sportsman 
needs the kaursone. ‘Your 
sporting goods or hardware 
dealer can supply you. 
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AMONG THE WHITE 
SHEEP OF THE NORTH 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 339) 


night in our tent, which he accepted with- 
out much persuasion. We had hardly set- 
tled down again when the ground began to 
tremble and shake quite perceptibly and I 
wondered if the giant bear was trying to 
chew up the tent, but Ben said it was only 
a baby earthquake which of course had no 
terrors for us after our exciting adventure 
with the bear.. In the morning we all had 
a good laugh, mostly at Andy’s expense, as 
he confessed to not having liked the idea 
of holding the light and rather decided that 
he had been the goat in the proceeding. We 
saw plainly where the bear had disturbed 
the brush, but could not determine for cer- 
tain whether he was of the black or brown 
species. Ben rather concluded that it was a 
Brownie, as he had tried to scare it away 
by shouting and knocking on the tent when 
he was first disturbed but the great dark 
object, which he plainly saw, kept advanc- 
ing toward him instead of retreating, as 
would probably have been the case with a 
black bear; then, too, his great size which 
Ben said, even allowing for the darkness 
which might have magnified it somewhat, 
and the noise he made seemed to bear out 
the deduction that it had been a Brownie. 


FTER breakfast had been disposed of, 
Ben and I watched the sheep hunters 
disappear through the willows on their 
way to the high cotfntry and a little later 
we started to hunt for bear along the river 
bottom, having in mind a possible sight of 
our nocturnal visitor. We went up stream 
a way, but the alder jungle got so thick 
we turned about and hunted down stream. 
Climbing a little peak that commanded a 
fair extent of country we sat down and 
scanned the slopes for bear. We saw a 
black bear high above us near the foot of 
a draw, but none nearby, so we decided to 
drop down along the trail we had followed 
in getting into the country. Walt and Tom 
passed us on their way out to Skilak Lake 
cache with the sheep heads and we shouted 
bon voyage to them as they disappeared 
down the trail. Descending to the river we 
walked quietly among a great heap of 
broken boulders, the result of Spring rock- 
slides, and sat down in a good place to 
watch for bear. 


After an hour of patient waiting in the 
silence of noonday when the only sound 
came from the falling. leaves or an occa- 
sional chirp of squirrel or bird, we decided 
to climb up the mountain side through a 
cut we thought might afford a way to the 


, table-land above and walk back to camp 


along the top. We were just starting to 
climb when Ben looked back and said: 
“There’s a bear now.” I stepped up to 
where he was standing and saw a black 
object moving across the very spot where 
we had been sitting. I sent a quick shot 
after him, but he ran out of sight among 
the timber, and although we followed him 
a little he got away. This sudden episode 
changed our plans and we hunted slowly 
back to camp along the trail we had come 
down. When we neared camp we were 
surprised to see two rams high over our 
heads, climbing along the sheer face of a 
precipice. We stopped and watched them 
through our glasses for a long time. 
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When we reached camp we had even a 
better view of them and laughed at the 
novel situation; sheep almost in camp while 
the hunters were far afield searching the 
wind swept peaks for them. When they 
returned that night, a little disappointed 
with their day’s Work, we nonchalantly told 
them what we thought of hunters who 
did not know enough to shoot sheep when 
they came right in camp after them. Their 
look of incredulity changed to one of eager 
interest when we finally pointed the sheep 
out to them lying quietly among the rocks 
almost in the same spot where we had first 
seen them. Andy could not keep his glasses 
off of them until darkness settled down and 
was almost inclined to doubt his vision or 
to think he had a pair of magic glasses, but 
Mackay said they looked pretty good to him, 
and if they were still there in the morning 
one of them would surely be his. 

(TO BE CONTINUED NEXT MONTH) 


THE “SAIRY GAMP” 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 355 


inches long, with a blade 3% inches wide. 
Work it out of half-inch cherry or maple, 
and fine the blade down thin. Tie it to a 
rib with a slip-knot, having the handle in 
easy reach, and when you come to a nar- 
row, tortuous channel, where shrubs and 
weeds crowd you on both sides, take the 
double-blade inboard, use the pudding 
stick, and you can go almost anywhere 
that a muskrat can. 

In fishing for trout or floating deer, re- 


member you are dealing with the wary, | 


and that the broad blades are very showy 
when in motion. Therefore, on approach- 
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FRY FISH 
in deep 


y— VEGETOLE 


They have taken many rec- 
ord fish. They were recognized 
as record lines at San Fran- 
cisco last year when the inter- 
national Jury of Award gave 
them the Gold Medal, the high- 
est possible award. 


Their quality is dependable. 
Over ninety-four years of con- 


When you fry fish in smoking hot Vegetole its high tem- 

perature sears the outside a golden, crisp brown. All the 

juices are retained, and the meat within is flaky and full 

flavored—better flavored than when cooked any other way. 
DIXIE CARROLL’S RECIPE: 

Have at least an inch of good hot Vegetole in the fry- 
ing pan, the deeper the better. Wipe the water carefully, 
from the dressed fish inside and out. Rub in a little 
salt, roll in cornmeal, and dust thoroughly inside. Slip 
carefully into the hot Vegetole and fry a medium brown. .- 


ASHAWAY LINES are record lines 


sistent effort have put them in 
the ‘“‘tried and proven” class. 


Ashaway Lines are good 
friends to meet and good 
friends to keep. 

Our booklet “A Few Lines 
About Lines” is both interest- 
ing and instructive. A copy is 
yours for the asking. 


ing a spring-hole, lay the double-blade on 
the lily-pads where you can pick it up 
when wanted, and handle your canoe with 
the auxiliary. On hooking a large fish, 
handle the rod with one hand and with the 
other lay the canoe out into deep water, 
away from all entangling alliances. You 
may be surprised to find how easily, with 
a little practice, you can make a two-pound 
trout or bass tow the canoe the way you 
want it to go. 

In floating for deer, use the double-blade 
only in making the passage to the ground; 
then take it apart and lay it inboard, using 
only the little paddle to float with, tying it 
to a rib with a yard and a half of linen 
line. On approaching a deer near enough 
to shoot, let the paddle drift alongside. 

There are many canoe cruises within 
reach of the average vacationist from 
Eastern cities. The Adirondacks offer 
countless trips among lakes and streams 
with easy portages and little quick water 
that cannot be negotiated by anyone with sanitary makeshift. Install the 
a modicum of skill in handling the craft. 

There are many canoe trips through Jer- Ro-San Indoor 
sey which may be completed in a few days. Closet 
Week-ending up the Hudson in a canoe it any 

grows more popular every year. As for — 
the Western states they also have their 
share of streams and lakes which are navi- 
gated by the frail but staunch canoe. The 
day is not far distant when the waters 
which were once flecked by the bark of the 
Indian will again reflect his beloved craft 
in countless numbers, although the occu- " - THE FOX MAN 
pants be of a fairer complexion and speak sa , 105 S. Park St. 
a different tongue. But at heart the past ae URG WIS. 
and present canoeists are bound by one tie - REEDSB 

-the love and admiration for the canoe. 


ASHAWAY LINE & TWINE MFG. CO., AsHaway, R. I., U.S.A. 


Established 1824 





es 


GUARANTEED 


lodge—these (of all places) should have con- A-1 Silver Black Foxes 


venient comforts and healthful surroundings, W ITH guaranteed A-1 Silver 


Black Foxes, which have been 

proved prolific—with Three 

Established . Ranches— with yearly 
profits ranging up to 40% 


COLLINS “yg 


If you want to enjoy enormous 


financial profits, investigate the Fox 
Industry. Get foxes that are abso- 
lutely guaranteed to breed true to 
color and with a fixed quality of fur, 


fron———~*COLLINS 


Do as thousands of others have done. Elimi- 
nate the outdoor privy or other unhandy, un- 


No odor whatever. Health 
Officers and Public Officials 
endorseit. Well built, —_ 
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No Back-Lash 
No Thumbing 


No back-lashes to try your 
temper and your patience if you use 
the South Bend Anti-Back-Lash 
Reel. No long, discouraging 
months of practice to learn the art 
of casting. Just throw out the bait 
and reelin the line. That’s allthat’s 
necessary with this reel. 


A few moments’ practice and the 
beginner is an expert. Every cast 
a perfect cast. .No annoying tang- 
les due to back-lashes, they simply 
can’t happen with 


The South Bend 
Anti-Back-Lash Reel 


The reel runs free and thumbs 
itself. The minute the bait strikes the 
water or the line slackens, the spool stops 
automatically and you’re ready to lure the 
big ones from their hiding places. The only 
reel for the beginner and tbe best reel for 
the experienced, Just the thing for night 
casting, Fully guaranteed without time 
limit. Thirty-five thousand in use. 


A Lure That Makes’Em Strike— 
The BASS-ORENO 


Most suc- 
cessful plug 
ever mar- 
keted— 
Dives,darts 

wobbles, wiggles and_swims_alluringly. 

They'll strike the BASS-ORENO when 

every other bait fails. Made in eight stand- 

ard colors and the new scale finish. Try it; 
only 75c. 


Most dealers carry South Bend 


Quality Tackle. If yours does not, we will 
supply you direct. Send dealer's name. 


Send for this Free Book 


‘‘The Days of Real Sport’’—a 
book that will take you back to your boy- 
hood fishing days; illustrated by Briggs. 
Write for it. 


SOUTH BEND BAIT COMPANY 
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C. H. L., Philadelphia, Pa.: 

I have a .38-40 slide action Remington 
Model 14%. Is the gun good for coyotes, 
wolves, wildcats, deer, etc., and at what 
range? 

Ans.—This rifle is very suitable indeed 
for all game up to and including deer, but 
the cartridge has not the velocity or stop- 
ping power for bear or larger animals. 
The maximum accuracy range of the car- 
tridge is approximately 200 yards. 





R. B. J., Detroit, Mich. : 

We are unable without considerable re- 
search work to give you answers to all of 
the questions, as they are highly technical 
and scientific in character. We can answer 
questions 2 and 6 offhand and these are 
as follows: 

Q. No. 2—Can you give a simpler for- 
mula for calculating energy than (formula 
not given in question). 

Ans.—A simple formula is as follows: 
wv? 

—- “W” is weight of bullet; “V” is 
2G 

muzzle velocity and “G” the expression 
for acceleration in velocity due to gravity, 
which in this locality is about 32.2. When 
the weight of the bullet is given in grains 
the results will have to be divided by .007. 

Q. No. 6.—How high should an embank- 
ment be at 1,000 yards that a soldier 68 
inches tall may have a walking zone 20 
wide and be safe from the Springfield 
bullet ? 

Ans—The question is not clear because 
it is not stated whether the walking zone 
is 20 inches or 20 feet. If it is 20 inches, 
which would be a very small walking space 
indeed, the height of the embankment 
should be about 9 feet. If the walking 
zone is 20 feet even with an embankment 
of considerable height, say 18 or 20 feet, 
there would be danger from ricochets, 
stripped jackets, etc. The usual walking 
space is about 5 feet. 


W. U. U., Indiana: 

Will you kindly inform me what you 
consider the best all round rifle for deer 
and bear? 

Ans.—This is a much mooted question 
and one of personal opinion in so far as 
it applies to the larger calibers, say from 
30 up to and including the .405 caliber. 
The .35 caliber seems to meet the demand 
for a good all round: game rifle. 

Q.—Can a person use one of the large 
caliber rifles (i. e., .401 Winchester, .35 
Remington, 250-3000 Savage) in target 
practice with the same accuracy as with 
the smaller calibers, that is,’ .25, .22, etc.? 

Ans.—No. 


Q.—What is the maximum range of the 
Springfield, Ross, 256 Newton? What is 
the angle of departure for the maximum 
range? Is the knowledge of the maximum 
range of any benefit? 

Ans.—The maximum range of the 
Springfield rifle is 4,891 yards. We have 
no figures available on the other two rifles 
mentioned, 





RIFLES AND RIFLEMEN 
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The angle of departure for the maxi- 
mum range of the Springfield rifle is 45 
degrees. 





L. K. V., Hot Springs, Texas: 

Having had several back fires in shoot- 
ing my single shot .22 caliber rifle I would 
like to know whether it is the fault of the 
rifle or the cartridges. I have been using 
the Smokeless Short ungreased cartridge 
and the back fire was sufficient to make 
me rub my eye quite forcibly. 

Ans.—Back fires when shooting with a 
.22 Short ungreased cartridge in’ a single 
shot rifle mean that considerable gas has 
passed by the shell and leaked through the 
breech mechanism into the face of the 
shooter. This is caused by the chamber of 
the rifle being badly worn or enlarged to 
the extent that the shell’s swelling from 
the explosion was not sufficient to entirely 
cut the gas off. This is more liable to 
occur in rifles chambered for longer car- 
tridges than that used. There are a num- 
ber of good single shot rifles on the mar- 
ket and any responsible dealer will show 
you his complete line. 





T. V., New Jersey: 

What will it cost me to become a mem- 
ber of the National Rifle Association; also 
the U. S. Revolver Association? 

Ans.—Annual membership in the N. R. 
A. costs $2. Life membership $25. Annual 
membership in the U. S. R. A. costs $1. 
Address the Secretary of the N. R. A. at 
Washington, D. C. 





J. S. T., New Jersey: 

The boys of my troop of Boy Scouts 
are interested in rifle shooting. What must 
we do to get started? 

Ans.—Your scout master is the proper 
person to take up this question with. Ask 
him to call a meeting of the boys for a dis- 
cussion of the subject. 











—_— 


L. McT., Georgia: 

Please tell me, if you can, the date of 
the first International Rifle Match held in 
the United States. 

Ans.—The first International Rifle Shoot- 
ing contest in the United States of which 
the writer has any record, took place at 
Creedmoor, L. I., on September 13 and 14, 
1876. It was known as the Centennial 
Trophy Match. Teams of eight men took 
part, representing Scotland, Ireland, United 
States, Australia and Canada, winning in 
the order named. The contest referred to 
is now known as the Palma Match. The 
last match held was at Camp Perry, Chio, 
1913. It was won by the American team. 
J. F. W., Brooklyn, N. Y.: 

Will you kindly inform me through your 
answer column what is meant by multi ball 
cartridge? 

Ans.—Multi ball cartridges of any cali- 
ber consist of three round balls seated into 
the shell in place of a bullet, the balls be- 
ing one over the other. These are used 
also in the .45-70 Springfield rifle. 
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THE YELLOWSTONE 
ELK 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 337) 


rate from starvation is small; in some years 
it is large. The ranchers, of course, are 
glad of a market for their hay. 

In the spring, the elk more or less starved, 
turn about from these points where they 
have been held, and make their way back 
into the mountains of the Park. There the 
cows have their calves, and the next year, 
the elk herds augmented by these calves, 
come back again and starve again. So 
they move backward and forward with the 
seasons, calves being produced each year, 
probably in excess of the total of those that 
starve and those that are killed by hunters 
of whatever sort. Starvation and the rifle 
probably do not carry off each year a num- 
ber equal to those born. In other words, the 
elk in the Park tend constantly to increase, 
but the winter food constantly tends to de- 
crease. 

Some years ago, largely through the in- 
fluence of Hon. Frank Mondell, the State 
of Wyoming made a game reserve of the 
portion of the Teton forest reserve lying 
about the head of the Yellowstone River 
and of Buffalo Fork and other tributaries 
of Snake River. This game reserve was 
lately thrown open to the rifle, and no doubt 
many elk were killed in it. It has been said 
within a year that it was the best hunting 
ground in the state and this may well be 
true. This game preserve in the Teton 
forest reserve, however, possesses no inter- 
est whatever so far as winter range is con- 
cerned. It is high country and is deserted 
by the elk in the fall, probably not later 
than early September, except when the au- 
tumn sets in late. 

It is clear that the domestic sheep should 
be removed from every foot of the forest 
reserves near the Park, but these forest 
reserves near the Park are summer range. 
Very little—practically none—constitutes 
winter range for elk. What these elk need 
is winter range, and this they must have 
if they are to survive. I do not imagine 
that anybody knows where this winter range 
may be had. If the elk do not have winter 
range they must be fed or else must starve 
to death. If they are fed, their numbers 
will continually be increasing and a greater 
number will tend to starve to death. If 
they increase sufficiently, perhaps they will 
devour all the summer feed in the Park 
and then will starve to death during the 
summer and in the Park, instead of as now, 
during winter and outside of the Park. 


Where can be found some winter range 
for elk, which can be reserved for elk? 
Can Mr. Hough or anyone else answer? 

The gentlemen who, in discussing these 
losses, say “something ought to be done,” 
give us little help. To say that the Biologi- 
cal Survey ought to be abolished, or to say 
that the Forest Service should be abol- 
ished, or its personnel materially changed, 
betrays ignorance of the methods of carry- 
ing on the work of Government Depart- 
ments. These Government officials, what- 
ever their title, are bound hard and fast by 
laws, rules, regulations and precedents, the 
growth of many years, from which they 
themselves cannot get away. Their ex- 
penditures are strictly limited and the items 
for which money shall be spent and the 
amount to be spent for each items are usu- 
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Made of strong wire screen frames, 
waterproof awning materials—erected, 7% ft. square and 7 ft. high; 
folds up into small space for carriage or shipment. 


Fuller Details On Request. 


Orange Screen Co., 


It Will Tempt You to Enjoy 
Life Outdoors 


If you love to camp out, if you are fond 
of out door life at all, you will find in the 
Orsco Kumpfy Kamp the most convenient, 
cosy, comfortable, sanitary little cottage 
yet devised. 

It’s good for use in city as well as in the 
country, by lake or stream. It affords 
maximum comfort; entails least trouble in 
transportation and erection; is proof 
against rain and wind, yet admits the 
faintest breeze. 


board floor, canvas roof and 


Price $100. F. O. B. So. Orange 
South Orange, N. J. 








Eastern Brook Trout For Sale 
Remarkably Fine Natura] Hatched Brook Trout Fingerlings. 
FIVE 10 SEVEN INCHES 


EASTPORT, L. I. TROUT HATCHER 
EASTPORT, L. I. 









Hook releases when fish strikes and sudden stop at end of 
slot sets he hook ont intojaw. Darts and aaongtendot 
iches more than any other spoon or 


wooden 


Bass, Trout, Musky Pike, Salmon, Cod, 
Tarpon, ete. Automatic dealerfor 
Automatic ere, Sent on receipt of price. 

Length: 154" 2%" 2348 3 4 aise Sie 
Preah 0c, 95¢ SSc 78c 90c $1.25 
oan D IPPER — BRASS 

E. WLES, 89 Sherwood San Francisco, Cal. 





The Thomas hand made split bamboo 
fishing rod has been perfected to meet 
both the all around and the various special 
requirements of the modern angling sport. 
Made of the finest bamboo, light, resilient, 
pomaty jointed and balanced. In the 

omas rod the’ acme’ of perfection has 
been obtained. Send for our interesting 

booklet. 


THOMAS ROD COMPANY, 
117 Exehange St., Bangor, Me. 










ania pe w IMITATION PORK BAIT 

an . e n action. Made of 
y ing Weight specially prepared white rubber 
Attachable ng with white, red or black heads 

e 

Facey shaped. not can = 1, for Fly Casting. die per dos — 
openin use. Three sizes— oz.,} dozen, 
3 oz., 3-16 oz. Price 60c a doz. or Trolling, 65c per 
Dealers and Jobbers Wanted. 


$. ARNOLD, Migr. ,.235°, KansasCity, Mo 


Brooklyn 


TIDAL WATER FISHIN: 
AND TROLLING 
PREVENTS TANGLING 
SENT POSTPAID FOR 25 CENTS — 
THE ONLY DIRECT PULL SPRE 






FOR SALE 


SALMON FISHING 


One share in Tobique Salmon Club, Sal- 
mon up to 30 Ibs. All on the fly, Club owns 


or controls best fishing along famous 
Tobique River and its branches. Can 
leave Boston 9 P, M., and kill a salmon 
next afternoon. 25 members. Shares 
seldom change hand. Inquire of George 
Linn, 202 Hayden, Clinton-Bldg., Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 















Regulation 
U. S. ARMY UNIFORMS 


y-Consisting of Khaki Suit, Cam- 
paign Hat, Leggings, and O. D. 
Shirt all complete 85 
sent goetpaie $11: 
Sen. -L = 
UNIFORMS AND CAMP OUT- 
FITS FOR OFFICERS AND 


MEN IN SERVICE, HUNTERS 
AND SPORTSMEN AT HOME. 


Everything you need listed in our. catalog “‘C.”’ 
Send 4c. postage, today. 


Satisfaction-Money-Back-Guarantee 
Army & Navy Equipment Co. 


37 WEST 125TH ST., NEW YORK CITY 






















From Patterns 


From Patterns 04 BUILD Swn STEEL BOAT 





Send for Catalogue and prices. 
F. H. DARROW STEEL BOAT CO., Gil Perry St... 
Albion, Mich. 





Sat 
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— Goffat Old Pout Gy anfort 


HOTEL 
CHAMBERLIN 


Transportation service by both Rail 
and Water as far South as Old Point 
Comfort was never better! 


NATCH a couple of days away from the 

grind, grab your golf clubs, of course, 

and come on down, or up, as the case may be, 

to Old Point Comfort, and try your game on 

the Eighteen Hole Golf Course which is part 
of Hotel Chamberlin. 


The Golf Course is one of the finest ever; designed 
and laid out by authorities on the “ Royal and 
Ancient” Game — convenient to the hotel, and, be- 
ing owned by The Chamberlin, it is managed in a 
way which will suit you. You can also Tennis, Horse- 
back or Motor. The air and sun are just right to 
make you enjoy the famous real Southern Cooking. 


But perhaps the most fascin- 
ating side of all is the Social 
Life, for here mingle Society 
and the Army, Naval and 
Aeronautical representatives of 
our own country, and those of 
our Allies, as nowhere else on 
the continent. 


This, also, is the place to take 
“The Cure,” with every sort 
of Bath Treatment at your com- 
mand, 


You will be interested in our special booklet on ‘‘Golf,”’ as it contains 
the first Aeroplane Map of a Golf Course ever published in America. 


Address GEO. F. ADAMS, MANAGER, Fortress Monroe, Va. 


U. S. Army and Navy Goods 


Also complete outfitters fer ARMY and NAVY OFFICERS 
Khaki Coats Army Shoes Army Chairs 
Khaki Riding Scout Outfits (Folding) 
Breeches Mess Kits Ponchos 
Khaki Shirts Tents Blankey 
Leather Leggings Army Cots Army Hats 
Middy Hats (Folding) Blankets 
Middy Shirts Cooking Outfits Army Sweaters 
and 5000 other useful articles for field service—outing, 
etc. Price list 5 sent on receipt 3c postage. 
ARMY & NAVY STORE COMPANY. Inc. 
Largest Outfitters—No Inflated 
Army and Navy Building 
245 West 42nd St. (Between Broadway & 8th 
Ave.) New York City 


SUNNY! “COLORADO!” 


The Switzerland of America. 
Secure a Mountain Homestead. 
Every U. S. A. Citizen entitled 5 acres. 
H. E. Brower, the Old Reliable Locator, 
608 Exchange Building, Denver, Colorado. 
Anything in Farm Lands, Acreage, Stock 
Ra an Improved and Unimproved. 


Fishing Tackle 


Deal direct with 


a \ the manufacturer 
\ - 8 immed, Better Tackle here for your 
money no matter what price 
Tackle you buy. This we 
guarantee and you may look to us for the 
fulfillment of our guarantees. The price 
you pay will be refunded if the goods are 
not satisfactory. Take your cue from the 
Country’s best anglers and buy from us. 


178-Page Catalog Sent on Request. 


Edward vom Hofe &Company 
106 Fulton St. New York City 
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all) definitely specified. Beyond the law 
and che regulations they cannot go. 

We may take it for granted that the For- 
est Service would be glad to keep sheep out 
of the forest reserves, but the sheepmen 
apply to their Congressmen, Congressmen 
go to the Secretary, the Secretary summons 
his Chief Forester or Sub-Deputy Chief 
Forester, and says, “Congressman Smith 
wants this, that or the other thing, and I 
wish you would let him have it if you can.” 
The unfortunate official of the Forest Ser- 
vice, who thus is more or less between the 
devil and the deep sea, will undoubtedly 
strain all the points he can to oblige the 
Secretary and the Congressman. Usually, 
the forestry official does not himself know 
the precise conditions in a particular section 
of country and has to depend on reports 
from other people. There is a general be- 
lief throughout the country that in the De- 
partments at Washington everything is 
known about all possible subjects in the 
United States, but this impression is quite 
erroneous. 

Besides being absolutely unjust and un- 
gracious, it is absolutely useless to criticise 
subordinate officials for conditions which 
are wholly beyond their control. The only 
help for this condition of the elk of the 
Yellowstone Park lies with Congress and 
Congress feels no interest in the subject. 
It is even doubtful whether Congress can 
do anything to relieve the situation. As I 
have shown, you have a number of animals 
constantly increasing in an area which so 
far as food conditions go is ever contract- 
ing. My personal view is that a point will 
finally be reached where the number of elk 
in the Yellowstone Park will have to be re- 
duced at intervals to a point where they can 
be cared for like park deer. To announce 
this belief is, of course, to invite angry 
criticism from many people, who, in my 
modest opinion know much less about the 
subject than I do. 


DRY FLY FISHING 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 347) 


AVING satisfied yourself that you 

have enough line out make the true 

cast and as soon as the line is on 
the water gently raise the point of the rod 
in order to keep the line fairly straight or 
tight, but do not do this so quickly as to 
make the fly move on the surface of the 
water, as this will thoroughly scare the 
trout because the fly is doing a very un- 
natural thing when it “drags” itself along 
the surface of the water. 


If the fish does not take the fly as it 
floats over him let it continue floating down 
until lifting it off the water will not frighten 
the fish and then lift the line, make two or 
three false casts in order to dry the fly and 
throw off any moisture that is on the reel 
line and repeat the cast. 


At the second cast we will presume that 
the trout takes your fly. Do not strike vio- 
lently; tighten your grasp on the rod and 
that is frequently sufficient to drive the 
barb home. 

Get down stream of the fish and always 
try to keep below the fish. Do not stand 
up and advertise your presence to the fish 
but keep out of sight as much as possible 
and bring the fish within reach of your 
landing net as soon as possible. 

Put on as much strain as you think the 
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tackle will stand and keep the fish moving. 
If the fish makes a determined bolt towards 
some snags or other dangers, do not try to 
stop him by pulling hard. Instead of pull- 
ing hard on the fish, who will only pull that 
much stronger himself, release nearly all 
the strain, and nine times out of ten the 
trout will stop in his rush towards the 
danger spot, then by putting on a little 
strain the fish can be frequently coaxed 
away from the snags into more open water 
where there is no danger. Keep the fish 
moving and do not try to land it until it is 
thoroughly worn out: (I am referring to 
trout of 4 Ibs. or more hooked on a very 
light leader.) When the trout turns up 
on its side it is a sign that it is “all in,” 
and you can generally land it in a very few 
moments; but do not be in too much of a 
hurry; wind in enough line so that when 
the rod is held backwards over the,shoulder 
the fish will be within reach of your net. 

Now open your landing net, put it in the 
water well down, and bring the thoroughly 
tired fish over the submerged net. Raise 
the net and lift the fish out. Kill it at 
once by a smart tap on the base of the head 
and if you have a spring balance weigh the 
fish at once, because the longer it is out 
of water the less the fish will weigh. 

If at the time when you first hook a fish 
you try to straighten the rod up, i. e., point 
the lower part upright and have the rest 
of the rod bending in a graceful curve, you 
find that owing to the short distance you 
cannot straighten the rod, it is advisable to 
let out enough line until you can hold the 
rod upright; because when’ the rod is held 
thus the full benefit of its slender, supple 
tip is derived and any tugs or lunges the 
hooked fish may make are taken care of by 
the sensitive spring of the rod. 

While casting the rod must be held quite 
firmly, but when playing a large trout it 
should be held much more lightly. 

Always try to keep as close to a hooked 
fish as possible and keep out of sight as 
much as possible. 

The advantages of using fine drawn gut 
as before remarked are that fish will take a 
fly on very fine gut, when they will refuse 
and even quit feeding if coarse gut should 
be used; but drawn gut has the disadvant- 
age of being very easily frayed and thus 
weakened, 

The act of drawing the gut removes the 
very thin natural covering or outer surface 
of the gut; the consequence is that when 
the leader is thoroughly softened, as it 
should be when fishing, if the leader comes 
into contact with weeds or willow roots it 
quickly shows wear. Undrawn gut lasts 
longer, but there are limitations as to the 
fineness of it; whereas, with drawn gut the 
diameter can be regulated more or less to 
suit conditions or the individual taste of 
the user. I gave in the table in the April 
number of Forest and Stream the diameters 
of x, xx, and xxx; there is still a finer 
grade, viz., xxxx, but this is rather too fine 
to use when large trout can be expected. 

If nothing over'1% lbs. was likely to be 
caught I should not be afraid of using a 
leader tapering down to xxxx, the diameter 
of which is about 0.0064 of an inch, but 
when using the dry fly in waters where its 
use is best adapted trout can be expected 
which will be much heavier than 1% lbs. 
Therefore xxx is quite fine enough, in fact 
much too fine, for a large majority of fish- 
ermen, 

(To BE CONTINUED NEXT MONTH) 
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It Can’t Crack! 
Strike Again! 


Prestige 


Always sold in 
this box. Avoid 


Look for Drummer = jyitations by 


Boy Striking the Un- securing the 
t ki’ =Box. 
breakable Glass, Il- 7 hs individual 


numbers of 


lustration Inside Saal eek ated 
ment on every 


Cover of “Khaki” Box . 
Ox. 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


“The Watch in the Trenches” 
which explains why there are barrels of dis- 
carded watches at the front, that are out of 


commission and cannot be repaired. 


is held securely by the 
DOUBLE CLINCHED B 


“Cravenette’’ Finish Webbing 

Moisture proof. Stronger an 
more comfortable than leather. 
Matches uniform of Soldier or 


Radium 


skin strap. 


15 MAIDEN LANE 





you better pictures. 


a cable release . 


group pictures 






The Joe Welsh 


a Leaders 
“Never Say Die” 


—After using them an 
anglers tell us they are 
show no signs of wear 





entire season 
as fresh and 
whatever. 


They never break because there are 


no knots or splices. They are in- 
visible in the water. 

— Five breaking strains, 30 pounds to 
4 pounds—lengths 3, 6, and 9 feet. 
Endorsed by the Test and Tryout De- 
partment of the National Sportsman. 
Booklet upon request. 

— This ad and 25c brings you a 3-foot 
sample, 50c 6-feet, 75c 9-feet. 


Good Dealers Everywhere Sell Them 


JOE WELSH, Pasadena, California 
Exclusive Agent U. 8S. and Canada 





KHAKI WATCH 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


WALTHAM MOVEMENT Accuracy 






’ 
Non-Inflammable Unbreakable Giass 
The “KHAKI” Glass (name stamped on surface) naa . 
Protects the watch—cannot break or crack—is not a Nitro-Cellulose product, which is dangerous. 
Because of contraction all other kinds of unbreakable glass becomes loose or fall’ out and the 
watch is rendered useless. This cannot happen to the “D-D” Khaki Watch for the “Khaki” Glass 


EZEL—Patented Sept. 11, 1917 « 
It grips the glass around the entire circumference and prevents the 
entrance of dust and moisture into the watch. 


Simple, one-piece clasp. 
slips over hand as a loop. There- 
fore cannot be dropped when put- 


Sailor, Khaki Color, Blue, Black 2 ting on. Leaves no loose strap 
or White; Black Leather or Pig- 1 = >. catch in sleeve. Clasp 
aten 


Sold by leading Watch Dealers 


JACQUES DEPOLLIER & SON 


Manufacturers of High-Class Specialties for Waltham Watches 
NEW YORK CITY, U. 5S. A. 


DUBOIS WATCH CASE CO. Est. 1877 


The “AUTOSNAP” is an automatic shutter operating device. The ““AUTO- 
SNAP” enables you to take your picture with the group. 
focus, join the group, and let the ““AUTOSNAP” do the rest. 


The “AUTOSNAP” eliminates making two exposures to get the one result, 
which is your picture with the group. Saves 50% of your film and gives 
Nothing to get out of order, weighs but half 
an ounce, and so simple a child can operate it. 


Will last a lifetime, and the only shutter 
operator guaranteed by the manufacturer to 
operate each and every time. 
not complete without one. 


Made in two sizes to operate:— 
Eastman Vest Pocket . 


Any Camera or Kodak having $1.00 


et Postpaid to Any Address 


When you use an “AUTOSNAP” you include yourself in all 


“AUTOSNAP” Manufacturing Co., Dept. C, Rochester, N. Y. 
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WALTHAM 
KHAKI WATCH 
Swith "NO FUSS’STRAP BRR, 
Non Explosive Unbreakable Glass 























“No Fuss’’ Strap 






Strap 


















\ F cm 
















Your Own 


PICTURE 






YOU get the 














Your camera is 


$ .75 





















“I Would Not Part 
withit for$10,000” 


writes an enthusiastic, grateful cus- 
tomer. “Worth muerethan storm, ase 
another. So testify over 100,000 Men 
and Women who have worn it. 


The Natural Body Brace 


Develops erect, graceful i 

comfort, health at rrengt ace — 

MAKES YOU FEEL GOOD AND LOOK GOOD 

Replaces and supports misplaced internal organs; 
luces enl abdomen; straightens sh . 








3a best bait 'to 
F. GREGORY, Dept.2 
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The Red-E Folding Stove and Oven 


Sets up anywhere. Keeps the heat where you want it. Draft at back controls 
fire. Cool to work at. Uses any length fuel. Safe in woods. No loose parts. 
Welded steel grate fastened to back by special sliding hinge. Big enough to 


cook for 12. 


estly made. Oven 


plete meal quickly and easily. ° 
Better than’a Broiler or a Stove 
Price Complete $6.00 
Stove alone $3.00 


THE RED-E CO., 10 E. 


SHANER 


Manager 


Interstate 
Trapshooting 
Association 
with his 


ITHACA 


Ithaca prices must ad- 


vance soon. 


Get in ahead of the ad- 


vance. 


Any man can shoot an 


Ithaca better. 
Catalogue FREE. 


Double hammerless 


_ guns $29.00 up. 
Single barrel 
guns $100.00 up. 


Address Box 25 


Ithaca Gun Co. 


ITHACA, N. Y. 


You can do the - 
hardest work or 
play without strain, 
chafing or pinching 


trap 


Sets up and folds instantly. Clean to carry when folded. Hon- 
detachable. Bakes perfectly. 


. Keeps things hot. A com- 

Send for illustrated circular. 

Size 10 x 18. Folded, only 1% in. thick. Khaki 

case 75c extra. Ask your dealer. If he can’t 

supply you, send us check and we will send stove 

prepaid. Satisfaction absolutely guaranteed. 
Broad Street, COLUMBUS, 


LIMITED SUPPLY x 


For Golf, Tennis and Sport Wear 
IN ATTRACTIVE DESIGNS FOR 
MEN AND WOMEN 


No. 15 


No 10 FizestSeoteh Wool Tennis Socksin white, 
e gray, green, black, heather and 50 
white, with colored clocks, apair...... #® 
No, 15 basta oretotar ies 
heather (without feet $3), @ pair ...... Ue 


‘Women's Scotch Wool Stoc! in 
No. 20 white, white with colored 
clocks, Oxford green and heather, a pair.. Ve 


Complete line Golf, Tennis and equipment. 
Hal Orders given proupt sisson, 


Sales Co. 
FIFTH AVE., at 38th St., N. ¥. 
noo 


THE “UNITED” CAMP GRID 


The Grid that will not sag or warp 


Electrically welded joinis and reinforced frame. 
Manufactured by 





if you wear a Sep- \[E CZ UNITED STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


erate Sack Sus- 

pensory. TheS.S. : 

a S. has noirritating leg strapa, 

no oppressive band on the 

., Sack, no scratching metal 

Slides. It is made just as nature 
intended. (Note illustration) 

With the S.S.S. you always have a clean 
Suspensory every morning. Each outfit 
has twosacks, you can clip one fast tothe sup- 
Sorting straps while the other sack is cleaneed 
| Allsizes. Mailed in plain package on re- 
Ceipt of price. Money refunded if not satis- 
factory. Send stamp for booklet. 

MEYERS MANUFACTURING Co. 
Park Place, WATERTOWN, N. Y. 


For all lubrication and 
polishing around the 
house, in the tool shed 

Y orafield with gun or rod. 


NYOIL 


In the New Perfection 
Pocket Package 
is a matchless combination. 
Spertsmen have kuown it for 
ears. Dealers sell NYOIL at 
| 10c, and 25c, Send us the name 
of & live one who doesn’t sell 
NYOIL with other necessaries 
for sportsmen and we will send 
you s dandy, handy new can 
one top and screw tip) con- 
ning 8% ounces postpaid 
for $5 cents. 


WH. F. NYE, New Bedford, Mass. 


Wild Rice 
Brings?4eDucks 


rEg 
Re amr 


f 
Yi! 


en 


| 


Dept. M. Battle Creek, Mich., U.S.A. 


SA. Makers of 
SS 


N Simplex and Du- 
plex Camp Grids, 
Meat Broilers, Po- 
tato Bakers and 
other CampUtensils 


Find the Best Load 


for Your Gun 
To find out what your gun, 
be it shotgun or rifle, will 
do with different loads and 
» which is the load best 
suited to it for each par- 
ticular need, there is no 
; Way to get at the facts ex- 
cept to experiment and 
none so good as to load 
your own ammunition, and 
try it out. Why don’t you 
experiment? It’s a mighty 
interesting pastime — you 
get better results—and save 
considerable money. 


Write us your needs and we will help you out 


Ideal Manufacturing Company 


270 Meadow Street New Haven, Conn. 


OLD GUIDE PUNKIE CHASER 


The real thing to chase off Punkies, Black Flies, 
Mosquitoes, etc., while fishing, boating, hunting, 
or camping in the woods, or beating the trail on 
the Old Wood Road. 


Price 25 cents 


ROYAL CHEMICAL CO. 
LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 
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HOW BIGISA _ 


| TROUT ? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 348) 


-One that weighed 105 pounds nine hours 
after it was caught in June, 1886, by Dr. 
Charles Haddock, of Beverly, Mass. It 
was said to be a “clean cut perfectly sym- 
metrical fish 28% inches long and 16% inches 
girth.” This fish was again reported in 
Forest and Stream of July 27th, 1895, with 
exactly the same data, as having been caught 
that year. In 1888 one of 10% pounds was 
taken in August, and another of 10% in 
May, 1890. One of 10% was taken in 
June, 1897; one of 10 in May, 1898; one of 
10 in May, 1903; one of 103-16 July 3oth, 
1907, by Capt. S. Z. H. Slocum, U. S. A., 
and one of 10 in May, 1908. 

Of fish ranging from 9 pounds but not 
including 10 pounds, there are records of 
about 30, of which the largest was 9%, 
caught in May, 1901. Two others almost 
as large, 9 11-16 each, were caught in Sep- 
tember, 1897, and June, 1906, respectively. 
Nine of 9% pounds each are mentioned as 
having been caught October, 1877, for fish 
culture; October, 1878, for the same pur- 
pose; August, 1883; June, 1884; September, 
1885; June, 1887; September, 1897; May, 
1911; and July, 1910. Five of 9% each 
were taken respectively, in October, 1873, 
for fish culture; September, 1884; Septem- 
ber, 1885; April, 1896; and September, 1897. 
One stated to weigh over 9 pounds was re- 
corded for May, 1890, taken on a fly at 
Upper Dam. One of 9% pounds was taken 
for fish culture in October, 1878, and one 
of the same weight caught September, 1892. 
Eleven or more of 9 pounds, each of which 
was taken at spawning time, have been re- 
corded. 

Over sixty weighing 8 pounds and over 
and less than 9 pounds are authentically re- 
corded, of which not more than a dozen 
were fish-cultural records. They are still 
catching big ones in Maine, but no records 
have been broken lately. 


OW for the Nepigon. This district has 

been famous for years, but unfortu- 

nately records have not been kept as 
accurately as in Maine. The late Charles 
Hallock, founder of Forest and Stream, 
mentions a 17 pound square tail trout as 
having been taken there, but definite data 
are lacking. This paper recorded only last 
summer the capture of a trout weighing 
over 14 pounds in the Nepigon, this on the 
authority of Mr. Edwin Sanborn, a rec- 
ognized scientific angler, but the report has 
stirred up some controversy. 

That there are still immense trout in the 
Nepigon river is conceded, and now that 
the big lake—hitherto an almost unknown 
wilderness region—has been made acces- 
sible by railroad, we may expect almost 
any day to hear that some angler favored 
by the gods has landed a new record — 
breaker, fishing at the mouth or up one 
of the numerous rivers rushing into Lake 
Nepigon. 

It is also conceded, from the very nature 
and probability of the case, that the largest 
trout ever taken by a white man has rot 
matched up with some caught by Indians. 
The latter have the most opportunity: they 
are familiar with localities and are not 
averse to spearing or netting spawning 
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beds. I have heard them myself describe 


square tailed trout that must have gone 
over fifteen pounds, and perhaps five 
pounds more, and have no reason to disbe- 
lieve these stories. 


HAT the largest trout is yet to be 

caught, is a cheerful but almost cer- 

tain prophecy. So, gentle angler, 
take courage. Soméwhere, most likely in a 
Canadian lake, he is swimming and waiting 
the call to the trout Valhalla. 

May it be your good luck to encounter 
him in sportsman-like battle. It may come 
in the spring, when the wild plum blos- 
soms have woven a fringe and tracery of 
almost celestial beauty around the shores, 
and in the new green woods the white 
throat and the thrush are making melodious 
the wild places. 

Or, mayhap, this chiefest event of your 
life will take place in the fall season, when 
Nature has stolen all the brightest colors 
of her most beautiful sunset and painted 
the maple and the birch with them, until 
the foliage renders dull by comparison the 
weak effort of the human brush. 

-At any rate, whether the distinction is or 
is not to be yours, here are wishes for 
vour good luck and fortune in the fishing 
months, now coming nearer day by day. 


THE TWO-PIECE 
FRANK DAY ROD 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 349) 
deftness in dropping the lure have every- 
thing to do with success. And—here is an 
important point—it isn’t as much fun to 
get a fish on a short rod. 

You charge temperamentality; and I 
answer that it isn’t temperamentality, but 
common sense. You get more control over 
your lure; you can drop a fly and spinner 
with most the amount of splash you wish’ 
by elevating your rod you may retrieve 
slowly and let your bait run deep, at the 
same time keeping the line dry except for 
the few feet nearest the lure; by elevating 
the tip of the rod and retrieving rapidly, 
you can fetch your lure along the surface; 
by combining elevation and speed of re- 
trieving you can get any combination you 
want as to depth of lure and rapidity of 
movement. If there is one thing I detest 
it is the young rainstorm every caster cre- 
ates with his casts of wet line. 


ND here is another point: If you 

cast with a short rod, you must turn 

and twist to place your lure. With 
the Frank Day rod, using both hands, I, 
who am by no means an expert, can place 
my lure at any point within reasonable 
distance that I can see by turning my head; 
and I have a delicately swan-like neck and 
can see a large part of the 360 degrees of 
a circle. I can do this because I can use 
the rod with both hands, casting from 
either the right or left side, over-hand or 
under-hand. I can wade up a small stream, 
casting to each bank and fishing all the 
water between, and do this without chang- 
ing position or turning my body. 

In addition to all of this, you have an 
all-purpose rod. You can cast a naked fly 
with it by changing to a fly. line. You can 
change from your free-spool to a click and 
have a bait rod. 

“Oh, but isn’t it too heavy for flies?” 
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O time to stop for a meal 

while the trout are running. 
As you work the stream, take the 
edge off your hunger with a 
couple of Beech-Nut Peanut But- 
ter sandwiches. 

We keep in mind your healthy 
outdoor appetite when we select 
only the finest Spanish and Vir- 
ginia peanuts for blending and 
crushing into the golden-brown, 
full-flavored butter. 

Ani we keep your diet in 
mind, because Beech-Nut Peanut 
Butter yields three times the 
calories of steak, four times those 
of eggs. 

Get some Beech-Nut Peanut 
Butter from your dealer or outfitter. 


Beecl-Nut 


Peanut Butter 


BEECH-NuT PACKINGCOMPANY 
CANAJOHARIE, NEW YORK 


“* Foods of Finest Flavor’’ 





D. JI. GUCCIONE 
Fine Fur Rugs 


TAXIDERMY 


for Mounted"F ur Ri 
i ‘Fur Rugs fier Reve, Seocaty ie ao 


Phone Gramercy 5490. 215 E 19th St., New York City 


Highest Award Pan. Pac. Int. Exposition. 


Rabbits and Pets of all kinds. 


save the skin and many 
the flesh, 25c. Sook on 


Box 235, Millbrook, N. Y. 





kinds with valuable feed- 
10c. 


BOIES book on Rabbits, best ever pub- 
lished, illustrated, tells how to house, 
feed and care for them, how to dress and 
receipts for serv- 

and Mice, 
: Cavies, 25c. BOIES PET STOCK FARM, 


Fire 
Arms— 
Fishing 
Tackle 


Athletic 
oil 


Camp 
Outfits 


Military 
Supplies 


CUEUENUONAAN ENTE ENALA LATE Nae 


Send for Booklet 


“Serviceable Gifts For 
Those Who Serve” 


UOSUOATU ENTE TTE 


SCHOVERLING, 
DALY @GALES 


302 and 304 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 
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HERE’S A TREAT FOR ANGLERS 


NESSMUK FISHING EQUIPMENT 


NESSMUK 


TRADE MARK—REGISTERED. 


2 We .have obtained the exclusive right to market the articles of Fishing Tackle recommended by the famous 
“NESSMUK” in his book on ‘“‘WOODCRAFT’’—a new edition of which is being published this year, and which we are 
in a position to furnish at the publisher’s price of $1.00. We give herewith a description of articles now available. We 
shall add to these articles, as market conditions permit, other equipment he recommends that are not included now. 
Anglers will find all goods under the ‘“‘NESSMUK”’ Trade Mark are the very best obtainable at the prices and that they 
are particularly effective and useful for the different purposes for which they are made. 


TRADE MARK—REGISTERED. 


Semi-handmade of Extra Selected Imported Bamboo—of which, only the hard resilient outside fibre is used. 

Special attention has been paid to attain proper action and power in these Rods. All metal parts are of 18% 
Nickel Silver, and the ferrules are hand-welded. The handle is made of solid cork rings. Each Rod has an extra tip 
and is put up in a cloth covered wood form and bag. The ‘‘Nessmuk’’ Rods are wound by hand. Of mottled black 
and white silk, tipped with green, and finished with several coats of Special Rod Varnish. 

“‘Nessmuk”’ Rods are made in four patterns. 


N. T. L. Light Fly—length, 8% ft.; weight, about 4% oz.—For Trout Brook Angling. 
‘. T. H. Heavy Fly—length, 9% ft.; weight, about 5% oz.—For Trout Lake and for Black Bass. 
. B. Bait Rod—length, 7% ft.; weight, about 7% oz.—For Trolling and Stillfishing. 
. B. C. Bait Caster—length, 5% ft.; weight, about 54% oz.—Made in the short butt, long tip style with Agate lst 


$10.00 Each. 


For All Game Fish. 


Made of Untrimmed Bucktail Hair (when trimmed, Bucktail loses half its effectiveness, as the wiry, crawly, thin 
end of the hair is gone). Bucktail Hair is superior to any other material for the making of lures of this type. This, 
for the reason that when wet the hairs spread, wiggle and look more life-like than is the case with hairs from the 
rabbit, squirrel and other animals, or even than feathers. These substitutes invariably mat and appear dull and lifeless 
the moment they become wet; while on the other hand the Bucktail Hair is just the reverse—it does not look so well 
when dry, but when in the water has the proper, real life-like effect; and after all, it is the appearance of the lure in 
the water that counts. Aside from the greater luring qualities of the Bucktail Hair, this type of bait pos greater 
durability and can stand the wear and tear of hard, continuous work far better than feathers, etc. Finished off at the 
top with a little gold plated metal Spinner which adds considerably to the attractiveness of the Bait. 


MADE IN TWO SIZES. 

MADE IN THREE STYLES. SPECIAL PATTERNS TO ORDER. 
Brown—Hair Wings with Red Silk Body. Bass—on Size 1/0 O'Shaughnessy Hooks, 
Grayish—Hair Wings with Yellow Silk Body. each 
Blackish—Hair Wings with Yellow Silk Body. 


TRADE MARK—REGISTERED. 
Made ef Highest Quality Imported Hand Filed Hollow Point Sproat Hooks, and Best Double Imported Selected 
Spanish Gut. 


Lower Hook, Size 1/0; center Hook, Size 1, placed 1 inch above the lower one and at right angle to same; top 
Hook, a small lip Hook : 


WILLIAM MILLS & SON 


21 PARK PLACE 


NEW YORK CITY 


U. S. ARMY SHOE 


The Genuine MUNSON LAST Worn by Our Soldiers 

. Built of selected leather. 

Pliable, wear-proof sole. 

2. Adopted U. S. Sur- 

geons after four-year tests. 

3. Looks good. Wears long. 
Easy as velvet. 


a ce ee 


Pack a CEEBYNITE 
For Sportsman rigs os erat aca Ss 
or Banker, u Go In 


For Forest or City 


$5 50 Post 


wm Paid 
Guarantee Bis athe 


Shoe. We tee to fit 
you by mail. Your mone 
will be cheerfully refun 

on request if these are not 
all we claim. 


U. _$. Army Doctors 

scribe 

feet ! Eve: 

built of 

Tere $3. Be good to 
o we $3. 

your feet and order a pair, 

83 Beach St. 
Boston, U. $. A. 


All Sizes—Tan. Army Color 


BOSTON MAIL ORDER HOUSE 
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you ask: And I answer: “What? 
temperamental, too?” 

But in addition to that retort, I want to 
answer you frankly. Certainly the Frank 
Day rod is too heavy for a fly rod. So is 
any other rod excepting the fly rod itself. 
But the Frank Day rod is not heavy. The 
tip, made of cane, is exceedingly light— 
much lighter than a tip of bamboo, though 
bamboo is best. The base piece is light, 
too. You must remember that both, if 
made of cane, are hollow. A good Frank 
Day rod can be made to weigh less than 
nine ounces. 

George N. Mannfeld, of Indianapolis, 
one of the best-known anglers of Indiana, 
came down to Huntington, Ind., to address 
our sportsmen’s organization. When he 
saw one of the rods, he was politely in- 
terested. When he first held one of them, 
his exclamation was: “Why, isn’t it light?” 

We have spoken of this rod as if there 
were only one model. There are really 
two, one for streams and one for lakes. 
The stream rod is fairly stiff in the butt 
and rather willowy in the top joint. It is 
used chiefly for light plugs and spinners. 
The lake model has a stiffer tip, and is 
used for the heavy baits. Personally, I 
use. the same rod for both lakes and 
streams; for I fish in lakes only when 
stream fishing is not available. 

As for lures, take any good spinner; put 
a one-hooked fly on the end of it; use a 
non-kinkable sinker in front; tie on your 
line and begin. 

This combination makes a long lure. 
The sinker itself is a part of it. Whether 
that is an advantage or a disadvantage, I 
do not know; but if you believe it a dis- 
advantage, the kink invented by E. M. 
Wasmuth, a Hoosier manufacturer who 
takes his fishing as seriously as his busi- 
ness and politics, will help you. Mr. Was- 
muth gets a tandem spinner. Then he rolls 
up a funnel of paper, fastening the point 
of the funnel at the lower end of the space 
between the blades and pours molten lead 
into the funnel. When the lead cools, he 
fashions it to suit himself, and thus he has 
a sinker that is a part of his spinner. 

Neither the Wasmuth kink nor the Frank 
Day rod is patented. You are welcome to 
them. But I think the day will come when 
both will arrive in the catalogues. 


Are you 


IMPROVED FISH CULTURE 


7 HIS year for the first time the Massa- 
chusetts Commissioners on Fisheries 
and Game will hold all the brook trout that 
have been hatched at the state hatcheries 
until they are large enough to take care of 
themselves before turning them into the 
streams. 

Years ago when fish culture was not far 
advanced it was only considered necessary 
to locate a hatchery where enough water 
could be had for hatching the eggs, the 
young fish often being liberated soon after 
they were out of the egg, and in many cases 
before they had begun to feed. Modern 
methods of fish culture require that the fish 
should be able to protect themselves to 
some extent if they are to live and grow 
up. Wherever new hatcheries have been 
built during recent years locations have 
been selected where a large volume of water 
was available for rearing the fish as well 
as for hatching, as nearly all prominent 
fish culturists today agree that better results 
are obtained by liberating good sized fish. 
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FIELD TRIALS OF THE SETTER CLUB 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 333) 


with the dogs more than is necessary to 
keep them within bounds and allow them 
to display their natural qualities to the 
best advantage. The judges, either on 
foot or on horseback, follow behind the 


‘handlers. They watch carefully everything 


the dogs do and thereby form an estimate 
of their various qualities. The first series 
is not a race of dog against dog. It is 
simply a systematic procedure that will 
enable the judge to see each dog in action, 
so that they can form an intelligent esti- 
mate of the capabilities and relative stand- 
ing of every dog entered. The time each 
brace of the first series is run, is usually 
fixed arbitrarily to thirty minutes; this 
gives all contestants an equal opportunity. 
The judges, after all of the dogs in the 
first series have been run, are allowed to 
exercise their own discretion as to which 
dogs they desire to carry along in the stake 
for further competition. At the same time 
they eliminate those that they do not con- 
sider worthy. In no other sport is so much 
confidence placed in a judge, and it may 
also be said that this system has worked 
satisfactorily. . 

This method of judging Trials is what is 
known as the “Spotting System,” that is, 
the judges spot the best dogs.’ 


OW to hold a Field Trial close to 

home over a limited area of ground, 

thereby avoiding tedious and expen- 
sive journeys and the keeping up of large 
preserves, has been the subject of endless 
theories, discussions and repeated attempts 
and failures for many years. Among the 
organizations that made attempts at solv- 
ing one of the great problems in field 
trials was the English Setter Club of Phil- 
adelphia. This Club has long been 
active in bench show affairs and has 
among its members one Frank Reily, of 
Medford, N. J. Mr. Reily is one of the 
best known and popular men in the field 
trial world. He is one of the few men who 
have been fortunate enough to win the 
National Championship at Grand Junction, 
Tennessee, and dogs of his breeding have 
been successful contestants at practically 
every field trial ground in America. Mr. 
Reily appreciated the possibilities of the 
English Setter Club Field Day and went 
to work quietly. His standing among field 
trial men was such as to secure first their 
toleration and later a certain degree of en- 
couragement. He gradually developed va- 
rious plans until his club today has arrived 
at a complete system of competition that 
has elevated the organization’s trials to a 
premier position and they are destined to 
a far reaching influence on the game in 
every section of the country. 
© This year members of the English Setter 
Club purchased a farm of two hundred 
acres on which to run their field trials. In 
the center of the preserve there is a hill; 
here the clubhouse and buildings are located 
and from this point of vantage it is pos- 
sible to follow up the work on each brace 
of dogs throughout a complete field trial 
heat. In handling the trials the dogs are 
cast off across the open country. Here it 
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is possible to measure their speed and 
range as accurately as if they were run- 
ning on one of the great preserves. Then 
they can be worked through the timber or 
out on to the rolling country where they 
can display their bird sense and back again 
to the heavier cover where most of the 
birds are found. It is needless to say 
that thirty miles from Philadelphia, where 
these grounds*are located, it was neces- 
sary to plant birds in considerable num- 
bers, but it is possible that they may be 
bred there in sufficient numbers so that the 
club’s grounds will become a refuge and 
breeding sanctuary. 

The trials this year have demonstrated 


that it is possible to run each brace of dogs 
under practically equal conditions and af- 
ford the judges an opportunity for study- 
ing the speed, style, range and the search 
qualities of every entry, as well as an op- 
portunity to test them on game. By these 
procedures an accurate definition can be 
arrived at and the true value of every 
dog in the stake determined. After 
watching the trials this year we are ready 
to concede that they are being run under 
conditions closely simulating old field trials. 
The English Setter Club today is more 
than a progressive field trial institution. 
Its unique method of conducting trials and 
the system that has been worked out will 
bear the closest scrutiny and the dog that 
has the honor of winning one of these 
stakes must be accepted in the field trial 
world. 

The officers of the English Setter Club 
are: John Harris, President; Charles M. 
Bruce, Vice-President; George G. Bergen, 
2nd Vice-President; Frank Reily, 3rd Vice- 
President; Elmer M. Simpkins, Secretary, 
and Dr. J. E. Dunwoodie, Assistant Sec- 
retary. All these gentlemen are enthusi- 
astic sportsmen. It is the schooled judg- 
ment and wide experience in field trial 
matters of Mr. Reily, however, that is re- 
sponsible for details of arrangement which 
have contributed so materially to the suc- 
cess of the club. 

The Judges of the trials this year were 
Dr. T. W. Shore, of Boonville, N. C., and 
T. C. Comstock, of East Hartford, Con- 
necticut. They followed the heats closely 
and arrived at an accurate conclusion in 
the most decisive and clean cut manner. 
The members’ Derby was won by Great 
Island Live-Wire, owned and handled by 
Lieut. Ziegler. C. B. Huff’s white and 
orange dog Zeb was second, and River 
Lawn Colonel, owned by R. H. Sidway, 
was third. In the age stake Mr. Reily’s 
Jersey Prince was first; Dr. Wagner’s De- 
lanco Don was second, while equal third 
was divided between Aumond Pat and 
O-Don Smathers. In the open Derby 
Jumping Jack, handled by W. F. Weeks, 
was first, Great Island Live-Wire was sec- 
ond, and Smather’s Phils Speed Ben was 
third. Naponechee, a well-known perform- 
er on the big circuit, won the Open All 
Age, while the “Free for All” was won 
by R. M. Heckscher’s Shore’s Ben. 

In conclusion it may be said that every 
dog placed in these trials was of Grand 
Circuit caliber. 





































































E FLY ROD WIGGLER 


50c. EACH 








er that 





acts and looks like a crippless minnow and ha: 
easily on any ordinary rod. and 1 
mouth bass, pickerel and large trout all go crazy 
over it and it gets the big ones. Two sizes, 2% and 
1% in. long. Exquisitely finished in Silver Shiner, 
. Red Side Minnow, Yellow Perch, 







White, Yellow, Red. Price, 50c. each 
Fishing Tackle Catalog. ? ‘ 


W. J. Jamison Co., Dept. S, 736 So. California Ave. 
Chicago, Til. 







- “a EN ee ee BITE BEST? 
et the 1918 OLD FISHERMAN’ - 
DAR. It tells WHEN. A man in Sica 
Send me a 1918 Calendar. I believe there is 
something to it. I am going to a lake shortly 
where I have caught twelve trout, ten to twenty 
inches long, in ten minutes and on a better day 
have not been able to get a bite.” He believes it 
will help him. It may help YOU. Send 25c. today 
to OLD FISHERMAN’S CALENDAR 
Box 1458 H Sta. Springfield, Mass. 
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I Catch 
Big Fish! 


So can YOU. Professionals, Amateurs, 
‘ women and children everywhere are 
making record catches of all kinds of game fish, trolling or cast- 


ing with my 
Rush 
TangoMinnow 
Registered Trade Mark 
—the liveliest bait that floats. It wiggles, dives and swims like a minnow 
in action. A sure killer for Bass, Pickerel, Pike and Muscallonge. 
Get our latest models—‘“Regular,” “Junior” or “Weedless Midget,” in 
nine different color combinations. No long tedious waits when casting 
or trolling with the Tango. There’s a thrill, a splash, and the game is 
yours. The Tango gets the big ones if they’re there. 75 
At your dealer’s, or direct, postpaid, insured stamps or Money Order ---.-------. Cc 
Four assorted colors and models for Bass, Pickerel, Wall-eyed Pike or Muscallonge, 
$3.00. Accept no substitute. There is only one Tango. 


I own the patents: 
Dealers: My Selling Plan is very generous. Send 
for it today. Ask your jobber for beautifully litho- 


graphed Counter Display, Free. 











Round Mountain Lake Camps 


Fly fishing for trout assured every day in either of 
3 ponds, or 15 miles of mountain trout streams. 
Individual camps with open fire places, central 
dining camp. Send for free booklet and map 
showing how to reach camp with automobile in 
North Maine Woods. 

DION O. BLACKWELL 


Round Mountain Maine The Time; 





POWDER POINT SCHOOL 

es 

FOR BOYS The Place; 

Prepares boys for college or business. A plan of e | 

military training, yet the boy’s individuality is —The alt 

maintained. Extensive grounds, modern buildings. - 
Gymnasium and athletic fields. Upper and Lower —the three things needed 
Schools. Address Ratpw K. Bearce, A.M., Head- to put the right edge on your 
fishing trips. The time and 


master, 100 King Cesar Road, Duxbury, Mass. Sehng now. and the balt—well, if you've 


never tried the Hildebrandt Baits you have 


or Spring Trolling, st 
g pleasant to learn. 
F LY FISHIN vaaertaaes No metter What, 0 oe aur that Stl Tare 
js brandi Bai at wi 
Best in Maine tions, there’s a Hildebran eee tot wil bere 


big ones to your string. 
aor hand-made baits in the Hilde- 








Landlocked Salmon up to 24 Ibs., or largest in the state. easy-working, ee Re 
(Ask the state or federal hatcheries). Trout and Togue 3 brandt line; get acquainted with ‘em; t hey 
make the right brand of ‘‘fisherman’s luck. 


to 10 Ibs. Salmon Pool or lake fishing. Safety Spon- 
sor canoes. Fine camp accommodations for ladies or gen- 
tlemen. Only six miles from R. R. station by motor boat. 
Write for booklet. . 

CAPT. COOPER, Eagle Lake, Maine. 


Send today for Hildebrandt catalog of baits 
and tackle, illustrated in colors. A 2c, stamp 
brings it. It tells you how to really get fish 


when you go fishing. 
The Joha J. Hildebrandt Co. Logansport, Ind. 


THE JOHN J. HILDEBRANDT CO., 
1056 High St., Logansport, Ind. 


FIS H 5 HU NT AND Please send me your 1918 Tackle Catalog. 


SLEEP IN COMFORT wae cae 


The Ha-Ha Head Pro- 
tector Will Absolutely 


cits mace wine || PO) 5) SoU OME 


GAUZE. Defies MOSQUI- 2 
TOS and ALL insects. oye Sk S 
Fits ANY hat, weighs | 
7, — goes in a F fa ‘ 
Docke| Be / 
Patented in U. S. A. and Canada hela and erst SE 
A well-made serviceable article for the WISE man. 


If your dealer does not handle them, $2.00 will bring 
you one anywhere in the U. S. prepaid. 


Write us today, delays are dangerous 


THE RHOADES MFG. CO., inc., Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 





For Summer Home] |§ Rubber —Rind 
ComrortindorChsetl = een iets et aero 


P< S¥ A marvelous lure in the water. Used for 
a bait or the lightest flycasting. Needs no 

salt-brine; no care; never whips or dries out. 

Mr. Bass want flash and action. Here it is, 

Brother! This camouflage strings the fish, 

even on the brightest day and the clearest 

water. $1.00 per pkg. of 1 doz.. enough for 

a season’s fishing. Manfd. by J. A. WAVRIN, 

3158 S. Grand Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 











OBSERVATIONS 
ON FISH 


By JEAN DE MACKLOT 


SMALL mouth bass in- 
dulges in greater or 
less acrobatic leaping, 
depending a great deal 
on the depth and phys- 
ical condition of the 
‘water in which he is 
fighting the angler. One 
is sure to remark this, 
if he fishes different 
waters. Contrary to the 
experience of some per- 
sons I have seen some 
red eyes of great size quite as active as 
any two or three pounder I have ever tied 
up with. It is, however, characteristic of 
the mountain small mouth to break from 
water some wherever they are found. 
There the streams are swift, cold, and ex- 
cessively clear. In fact the temperature 
of the rivers averages well with those of 
northern countries, and they are much 
colder than most, bordering the Canadian 
line. There is much, too, in how a man 
fights a small mouth. The man that knows 
how can make the irate bronze gentleman 
cut prodigious capers. 

In shallow, fast water, free from ob- 
stacles of rocks and submerged logs and 
brush small mouth bass are prone to many 
aerial flights when hooked. But take them 
in long reaches of deep water, and their 
fighting manoeuvers are sure to undergo a 
change. They invariably dive in a gyrat- 
ing way, fully impressed that there is some 
welcome rock or log ever awaiting around 
which the line can be wound. But the in- 
stant you put the fish through strength of 
tackle, to fighting high near the surface, 
the more they will attempt to leap. 

Now there was the largest small mouth 
that I ever took on a fly rod—five hours 
after the battle he lacked just an ounce 
of weighing seven pounds. The water in 
which he swallowed my Jungle Cock on 
No. 4 hook was anywhere from twelve to 
thirty feet in depth, very fast, full of suck- 
ing swirls, and cut rapidly along steep 
gravel banks. The fight was from a boat: 
and as the river was clear the obstructions 
in the bottom were easily discernible at 
any depth. I fought that big fellow on 
the surface. I roughed him every bit that 
the line and rod would stand. My boat- 
man counted twenty flights from water that 
this fellow made in the half of an hour, 
not enumerating the last flounces prior to 
final defeat. 

It is rather a unique experience to tackle 
other than a game fish with a fly rod. The 
fight is often more interesting than excit- 
ing. Once I inveigled a market fisherman 
to trust an eight pound yellow cat to my 
fly rod. I hooked him well in his tough, 
leathery, cuticle-like upper lip, and dropped 
him over the boat into a placid reach of 
water. I was prepared for a whirlwind 
fight. But that yellow belly simply sounded 
once, and went to sleep. The only time 
the fish made the slightest resemblance of 
a fight was when Mr. Boatman prodded 
him into wakefulmess with the blade of a 
long-handied paddle. The flexible tip in 
no ways disturbed his slumber, for he per- 
sisted an hour in this drowsy state before 
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he worked himself in a rage, that ulti- 
mately proved his undoing. 

I borrowed a sturgeon from the same 
complaisant fisherman. That armored, 
razor-backed gentleman must have weighed 
ten pounds. I hooked him in his peculiar 
shaped mouth, and flung him out into the 
swift water. It was case of another gen- 
tleman that must have lost much sleep in 
the confines of the livebox. He could not 
be made to move. It proved just as amus- 
ing as attaching a line to a sunken boulder. 

But among these freak experiences with 
a fly rod, a common, four pound homely- 
looking buffalo fish gave me all the fight I 
wanted. He showed all the gymnastics of 
an army of rainbows, and as much strength 
as any small mouth ever exerted against 
a four and a half ounce rod. The truth 
must come out—I never did land that fish. 
_ Over in the‘eastern Ozarks they take the 
big red horse suckers during the spring 
run with casting baits. They get at the 
head of the shoal when they know the 
fish are running, and resort to the many 
hooked wooden minnow. This is weighted 
down with a heavy sinker, then cast far 
out into the river. The bait drags <t the 
bottom, and the fish becomes snagged on 
the barbs. Such a spectacle as an enraged 
ten or fifteen pound red horse makes on 
a light casting rod, when hooked in the 
back, is surely worth witnessing. 


A READER'S COMPLAINT 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have a large juicy bone to pick with 
you. All on account of the April issue 
of your magazine. It happened this way: 
As I sat in front of my open fireplace 
dashes of sleet and snow could be heard, 
even though the warm red _ curtains 
screened the inclement weather from sight. 
My favorite tolling dog, with his honest 
head across my knee, was happily dream- 
ing of the winnowing of duck pinions and 
the glorious sport we had shared during 
the season just past. With listless inter- 
est I began opening letters and papers. As 
the paper knife slit the cover from Forest 
and Stream there appeared before me an 
apparition upon its cover. There heading 
the wonderful illustrations was a Jock 
Scott salmon. fly, which at first glance 
seemed almost to be picked up between 
thumb and forefinger, and cast with deadly 
accuracy! And yes, there the sixth in 
line was my early season favorite, the good 
old Silver Doctor. But what’s the use? 
The whole cover, even down to the small- 
est trout fly in the bunch, was a work of 
art so faithfully were they reproduced. At 
once the gun was forgotten and reminis- 
cences of past days with rod and line fil- 
tered through my mind. The hum of the 
salmon river and babble of the busy trout 
stream, in fancy I could distinctly hear. 
But a dash of sleet upon the window 
spoiled it all, and casting the hateful mag- 
azine from me I became terribly blue, real- 
izing it must be weeks and weeks before I 
approached my favorite salmon pool with 
any hope of success! Oh why did you do 
it, Mr. Editor! Don’t you feel just a little 
bit ashamed of yourself? Even if all the 
other magazine covers for April were “also 
rans” IT can not find sufficient excuse for 
your thoughtlessness. 

H. A. P. Smirn, Nova Scotia. 
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Keep your pack well filled with Morris’ Canned 
. Ox Tongue and other Meats—big variety, easily 


served. M: 
leaf” Brand 


ld Oleomargarine and “White- 
rd are all Morris’ Tested Foods. 


MorriS x Company 


Packers and Provisioners 
Dept. F, Union Stock Yards 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CON- 
GRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 


of Forest and Stream, published monthly, at New 
York, N. Y., for April Ist, 1918. 


State of New York, 
County of New York, 
ss.: 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
J. T. Wood, who, having been duly sworn accord- 
ing to law, deposes and says that he is the Busi- 
ness Manager of the Forest and Stream and that 
the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management (and if a daily paper, the circula- 
tion), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse of this form, to wit. 


1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business man- 
agers are: 


Publisher, Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 
9 East 40th St, N. Y. City. 


Editor, William Bruette, 9 East 40th St., N. 
Y. City. 


Managing Editor, William Bruette, 9 East 40th 
St... “Ie - 2... Cote. 


Business Manager, J. T. Wood, 9 East 40th St., 
N. Y. City. 


2. That the owners are: (Give names and ad- 
dresses of individual owners, or, if a corpora- 
tion, give its name and the names and addresses 
of stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent. or 
more of the total amount of stock.) Forest and 
Stream Publishing Co., 9 East 40th St., N. Y. 
City; William Bruette, 9 East 40th St., N. Y. 
City; C. A. Reed, 9 East 40th St., N. Y. City; 
H. C. Mallory, 9 East 40th St.. N. Y. City; 
Norwood Johnson, Pittsburgh, Pa.; George Bird 
Grinnell, 238 E. 15th St., N. Y. City; Jay Hall, 
Pinehurst, N. C.; Fred M. Stephenson, Menom- 
onee, Wisc. 


8. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent, or more of total amount cf bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities arc: (If there are 
none, so state.) 


None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders and se- 
curity holders, if any, contain not cnly the list 
of stockholders and security holders as they ap- 
pear upon the books of the company but also, in 
cases where the stockhclder or security holder 
appears upon the !coks of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person cr corporation for whom such trustee 





is acting, is given; also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 
J. T. WOOD, Business Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 3d 
day of April, 1918. 

[Seal.] + JEANNE VOLLENHOVEN. 


(My commission expires March 30, 1920.) 
ate F ishing Tackle 
ticles for ONLY 25 Cents 
* season has 
sure in. off 
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JOHNSON-SMITH & co. 
Dept. 712 54 W. Lake St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


AUTOMATIC REPEATING RIFLE 


4 IN ONE LOADING 









same as other rifles and guns. Re 
times with one ee ee Bendassasty fin- 
ished in gun metal jo ca 
it works with a imply lon and Taboos wit oie Bok hrapidity and ae 
eqourac load w en 
© ibe ts cunbede--chgueaelt Soaias cok 


safe. yg ity fe me nok a mere = i= the same size 
id shape as a REGULAR AUTOMATIC. Sent 
Sith eapeaed of shot for ONLY 28 vents pose 


JOHNSON SMITH & CO, Dept. 712, 54 W. Lake St, CHICAGO 
NEW V BOOK ON ROPE SPLICING 
FUL KNOTS, ES, SPLICES. ETC. 





renee , ete. Over iboilines: 


epi aeacaa beet 

JOHNSON, SMITH & CO, 
Dept. 712 

54 W. LAKE ST. CHICAGO 


Trout Salmon and 
DOWN IN MAINE Native Togue are 
found in Varnum Pond. A pleasant quiet place to 
spend your summer vacation. We are 6% miles 
from Farmington. Write Mrs. Herbert E. Farmer, 
Camp Dewey Temple, R. F. D., No. 1, Maine. 
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FOREST AND STREAM 


Awe 
SALMON 


in the swift-running streams 
and rivers of 


Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick 


Experienced guides who 
know the haunts and 
habits of the fish, and the 
needs of the fishermen. 


NO BETTER FISHING 
GROUNDS ANYWHERE 


Further particulars gladly given by 


A. 0. SEYMOUR 
General Tourist Agent 


Canadian Pacific 
Railway 


E MONTREAL - CANADA 


CAMP LINGERLONG | 


CLEMONS, N. Y. On Pine Lake, including 500 
acres of wildest Adirondack Mountains: Hunt- 
ing, fishing, swimming, canoeing, tennis, and 
dancing. Tramping, and horseback riding to 
surrounding mountain peaks, Lake George and 
Lake Champlain. [Excellent cuisine, Spring 
water. Cabins $16, tents $14 with board. Ref- 
erences required. Mgr. F. D. ROBINSON, 101 
West 85th St., N. Y. City. 


VISIT THE BIG GAME COUNTRY 


WHERE TO GO—To Van’s Kamp in the 
Rockies. Now for a bear-hunt, later for a horse- 
back trip through Yellowstone National Park and 
Jackson Hole Country, a summer’s vacation for 
sight seeing and fishing, and in the fall a hunt 
for big game in the country just thrown open. 
Write for particulars, references, Dr. W. A. Gra- 
ham, Powell, Wyo., and Mr. S. C. Parks, Sho- 
shone National Bank, Cody, Wyo.* Address Mrs. 
C. P. Thurmond, Cody, Wyo. 


TROUT FISHING IN THE 
ADIRONDACK MTS. 


One of the finest Trout fishing grounds in the 
country. Boats and guides for the asking; excel- 
lent board; rates, $10.00 and $12.00 per week. 


BEEBE AND ASHTON 
CRANBERRY LAKE, N. Y. 


Ye WALTON INN 


**1000 ISLANDS’’ 
CLAYTON, NEW YORK 

On the State Highway overlooking the St. Lawrence 

Centrally located. 
Boating, Bathing, Fishing and many other 

forms of recreation. 

Write for further “Xcellent” Garage. 

information 


West Point House 
Prout’s Neck, Maine 


Broad piazza, overlooking Saco Bay. 
plumbing. Steam heat. f 

Own garden and cows. Fireproof garage. 

Bathing, boating, deep-sea fishing. Good roads 
for automobiling. R. R. JORDAN, Prop. 


Modern 


Accept the season’s greetings, 
We wish you goodly cheer, 
And may a rich prosperity 
Attend you through the year. 


When you take your Vacation, come to the 


NINIGRET HOUSE 


Open May 25. Crescent Beach, Conn. 
Send for Booklet. 


Among the Pine 


in tent, log cabin or modern 
hotel in a country of scenic 
beauty where fishing, hunt- 
ing, kodaking, canoeing are 
at their best. 


Highlands of Ontario 


offers you and all the family the 
outing of your life. The Grand 
Trunk Railway will help you plan 

our stay_at Algonquin Park, 
Tiaskoks Lakes, Georgian Bay, 
Lake of Bays or Timagami. Write 


or call for literature. 
J. D. MeDonald, 917 Mer- 
chants Loan & Trust 
idg., Chicago 
F. P. Dwyer, acess 


CAMP BONNIE DUNE 
ON CAPE COD 


A Summer Camp for Young Boys (8-14 yrs.) 


Let your boy learn early the Lure of the Great Out Doors. 
We will give him Loads of Fun in 
The right place, with the right climate, the right care, the 
right equipment, the right companionship. 
For full information address 
DWIGHT L. ROGERS, JR., Director, South Dennis, Mass. 


If you want the best fishing trip you ever had, 
Send for Our Booklet 


Zella Isle Camps 
On BIG FISH LAKE 
McNALLY BROS, Prop. Ashland, Maine. 
ALSO CAMPS ON 


Big Machais Lake 
HILLSIDE RIVER VIEW 


A summer resort, located in beautiful 
Sullivan County, in the midst 
of Nature’s splendor. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 
E. B. FERDON, Prop. Roscoe, N. Y. 


TRY BILL EARLEY’S CAMPS 


Best of fishing—salmon, bass and trout. 
Boating, bathing, tennis, croquet. Good 
table. Own cows. Plenty of eggs. Good 
garden vegetables and berries. Guides, 
boats, the best of trolling, plenty of bait. 


Booklet. 
W. L. EARLY Guilford, Me., R.E.D. No. 3 


COES MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


Fifty sleeping rooms. Electric lights 
and modern improvements. Rates, $2.50 
and up per day; $12.00 and up per week. 
Brook Trout Fishing, Bird and Rabbit 
Hunting. Auto Livery. 


Address for particulars O. R. Coe in Catskill Moun- 
tains, Windham, N. Y. 


MOUNTAIN VIEW HOUSE 


No section popular alike with the sportsmen and the 
vacationer is so accessible as the Rangeley Lakes Region. 

At the head of the chain and most beautiful of all is 
Rangeley, or Oquossoc Lake, and at its lower end is the 
Mountain View House. 

Rangeley has been famous for years for its big fish, both 
trout and salmon. The Mouritain View House has easy 
access to all the best fishing grounds. Not only are these 
lakes close at hand, but numerous ponds are scattered 
hereabouts, so that an abundance of both bait and fly 
fishing is afforded. 

The fishing season opens when the ice leaves the lakes 
and closes October Ist. The season for bird shooting 
begins September 15th. Send for Boooklet. 

Express Office L. E. BOWLEY 
Oquossoc, Me. Post Office, Mountain View, Me. 
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A WANDER-LUST AND 
WHAT CAME OF IT 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 335) 


hair-raiser—it nearly amounted to a falls. 
When the canoe shot over the lip and I 
looked down my heart turned a_ hand- 
spring into my mouth! “Hold tight!” I 
squeals to Clem. His answer was a groan. 
At the foot of this slide was a mammoth 
boulder three feet above water. The canoe 
was headed straight for it! I didn’t like 
the idea of splitting a nice, big, symmetrical 
boulder like that in two specially when it 
had never done anything to us, so I poised 
my paddle ahead ready to push the canoe 
to one side. 


the canoe blade against the rock and 

gave a mighty shove. What followed 
is not quite clear to me. I guess the canoe 
paddle must have skidded or something. 
Anyhow overboard I went kerslop into 
the current! I had my mouth open when 
I went under and swallowed a couple of 
quarts of water before I could get it shut. 
I had a sense of being rolled swiftly and 
violently along under water, then suddenly 
everything was calm about me. When I 
bobbed up and looked around the first 
thing I saw was Clem swimming ashore 
for dear life. The next thing I saw was 
the canoe overturned near me. Grabbing 
it I started for shore. Climbing out I stood 
beside Clem who was leaking like a sieve 
—so was I. After we had coughed up a 
pailful or two of water he shook his fist 
under my nose and hisses: 

“Say, wot in —— (naughty word) did 
you do it for?” “Do wot for?” I gurgles. 
“If you'd kept your —— (another bad 
word) paddle to yourself we’d have come 
through like a couple of corks!” sputters 
Clem. “Yeh,” says I very spiteful,. “you 
mean like a couple of corpses!” “After 
steerin’ the canoe through that mess ot 
boilin’ water,” Clem goes on, “you had to 
butt in at the last minute and spill the 


J tie before the bow struck I jammed 


You'Re § Times 
Att YOu cae 
met 


After swimming ashore Clem and I talked 
frankly to each other for quite a spell. 


beans!” “Look here,” says I bristlin’ up 
like a porcupine, “if I hadn’t pried the 
bow away from that rock you’d have 
smashed the canoe and splattered our 
brains out!” “Not your brains, I wouldn't,” 
jeers Clem; “you ain’t got no brains to 
spatter! Besides, I saw that boulder all 
the time and I’d have swung the canoe 
off!” “Oh, of course,” I sneers very sar- 
castic; “why, you big simp, you was scared 
so green you was paralyzed with buck- 
boulder-fever! This is the thanks I get 
for saving your worthless life for you!” 
Thus we stood smelling each other’s fists 
and exchanging compliments until we both 
got so cold that all we could do was stut- 
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ter. After that we stripped in a brisk 
breeze and wrung out our clothes, then 
climbed back into the clammy things. 
There was an ominous silence between us. 
I made up my mind I'd bite my tongue off 
before I’d speak first and I guess Clem 
felt the same by the way he sawed wood. 
After collecting the two paddles which had 
drifted ashore we dumped the water from 
the canoe and continued down river, both 
of us still sulking. We were about as 
much company for each other as a couple 
of clams. Naturally I’m a sociable cuss 
and I had to watch myself every minute to 
keep from saying something to Clem. 

T was nearly five p. m. when we turned 

into Pine Stream and began paddling 

on the home stretch campward. We 
had covered half the @istance without a 
word when, turning a bend, I saw ahead a 
handsome bull moose standing belly-deep 
among the lily pads. “Look, Clem!” I 


NO-6O AHEAD AND, 
SHOOT IT 







FO Fm, 


As we neared camp I related the school 
reader story of “Stick to Your Bush” 


whispers off my guard; “ain’t he a beaut!” 
“A-h-h-a-h!” taunts Clem; “you spoke 
first, didn’t you!” “Huh!” says I; “did 
you think I was tryin’ to keep from speak- 
in’ to you, Clem? Gee, I wouldn’t be so 
mean as that.” “Well, I’m glad you busted 
the silence, Newt,” confesses Clem; “I’ve 
been chokin’ to talk.” After that we were 
as friendly as you please. 

As we made our camp in the dusk says 
Clem, “Fine bunch of big trout we got to- 
day over on Rapid, eh, Newt?” “Yeh,” 
sighs I; “say, Clem, jevver read that piece 
in the old school reader entitled, ‘Stick to 
Your Bush’?” “Nope,” says Clem. “Well, 
it goes like this,” says I—and I told him. 


OLD TIMERS’ SHOOTS 


HE trapshooting calendar offers some- 
thing new this year in the “old-tim- 
ers’” shoots. 

These “old-timers’” shoots will be staged 
by many gun clubs during the months of 
May and June. Their purpose is to get 
together at least once each year the “old- 
time” trapshooters, and as many others as 
care to attend, and hold a shoot in honor 
of the veterans. It is a reunion event 
which deserves to be encouraged. 

An “old-timer” does not necessarily mean 
an old man. The definition of an old-timer 
in trapshooting is a person who has been 
shooting at the traps for 15 years or more. 

For several years “old-timers’” shoots 
have been staged by a number of clubs, 
and their success prompted the idea of 
making the “old-timers’” shoots a national 
proposition. ‘ 

Indications are that there will be 500 of 
these shoots held. There are more vet- 
erans in trapshooting than in any other 
sport and there is a saying “once a trap- 
shooter, always a trapshooter.” 












































CHUCK A BUG «. LEAPING SALMON 


REALIZE THE REAL JOY OF FISHING 





















Trolling in the Lake and fly fishing in the 
Stream. The best fishing in the State. 
Then send your family for the summer 
vacation. Comforts of private log-camps 
with bath and open fireplaces. Ideal stop 
for Auto Tourists. Engage camps early. 
Write for terms. 


BALL’S CAMPS, Grand Lake Stream, Me. 












CAMP WILDMERE wate weops 


Sebago Lake region. Unexcelled equipment. Campers 
have choice of either tents or bungalows. Motor boats, 
motor car, fine buildings. Cooks who “‘know how.’’ Trips 
to Mount Washington and Poland Spring. Our best rec- 
ommendations are Wildmere bays and their parents. Our 
aim: To enrich and strengthen the life of each boy. Book- 
let showing real camp life sent on request. 
“Ask our old boys.” 
IRVING S. WOODMAN 
Box 79, Times Plaza Station, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CAMP KOHUT 
OXFORD, MAINE 


offers an exceptional program of work and play. 
Counsellors noted college men. Doctors and nurses 
in constant attendance. Enrollments limited to one 
hundred. Twelfth season, opens July 1st. Dr. G. 
* Gobet, Director, 302 West 87th St., New York, 
aN. . 


CAMP FOR SALE 


For Sale—Camp on Schoodic Lake, Maine. 
5 log and 3 frame buildings. 
Complete equipment for 40, including motor and 


sail boats. 
Owner will take $2000, less than he has spent on 


the property. 
F. H. DODGE 


BEAR MOUNTAIN CAMP 


the Adirondacks, on Cri Lake, magnificent 
pF boating, bathing, fishing) mountain climbing. 
Large airy rooms with comfortableoheds; pleasant sitting 
rooms, large open fireplaces; pur@ , excellent table. 
Daily mail. Steamboat meets all Terms reasonable. 


J. M. BALDERSON, Prop. 
CRANBERRY LAKE, N. Y. 


New Brunswick, N. J. 





Especially attractive during the Spring 
and Summer, months. 
fathers, mothers and children. 


Rooms and bath — $2.50 upwards. 


Parlor, bedroom and bath — 
SPECIAL WEEKLY RATES. 


Please Write for Illustrated Booklet. 
Ownership Management — Edmund M. Brennan. 
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Central Park West— 
74th and 75th 
Streets 
werlooking Central Park’s most pictur- 


esque lake 


Appeals :to 


$4.00 per day and upwards. 





ee » 
Accept this book with our compliments 


Contains road map and 
all points of interest of 
Buffalo, Niagara Falls 
and surrounding coun- 
try. 

HOTEL LENOX 


North St. at Delaware Ave 
Buffalo, N. Y. 























Buffalo’s idea ] 
hotel for tourists. 
Convenient to.tti‘(‘it‘é‘ lS 


business districts 
and Niagara Falls 
Boulevard. 
European plan. 
Fireproof, modern. 
250 outside rooms 
$1.50 up. Unex- 
celled cuisine. 
Cc. A. MINER 
Managing Director 








DOUGLAS INN 2@5¥races 
Douglas Hill, Maine 


1000 ft. elevation, overlooks Sebago Lake and White 
Mountains. Modern improvements; rooms large and airy; 
board unsurpassed; dairy products, poultry and vegetables 
from our own farm. Besides the Inn, there are several 
cottages containing large, pleasant rooms with open fire- 
places. An ideal place for all who appreciate wonderful 
scenery and beautiful drives. 


E. S. DOUGLAS, Douglas Hill, Maine 


RIVERSIDE HOUSE 
GREEN HARBOR, MASS. 
OPEN THE YEAR ROUND. 


Good fishing, boating, sailing & hunting in the 
Fall—finest beach in New England for bathing. 
40 miles from Boston on best Auto Roads. 


W. H. MAHONEY, Prop. 


F GOOD FISHING, GOOD HUNTING, 
BEAUTIFUL SCENERY, PURE AND 
Health-giving Air with good accommodations at reason- 
able prices are the attractions that call the sportsman and 
his family away from their daily cares, then the merits of 
CLEARWATER CAMPS should be investigated. 
CLEARWATER CAMPS 
Are situated on the western shore of Clearwater Lake, near 
the little village of Allen’s Mills, five miles from Farm- 
ington, the terminus of the Maine Central Railroad, and 
the shire town of Franklin County, Maine. 
E. G. GAY, Farmington, Maine. 
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GUNS AND AMMUNITION 


256 NEWTON FACTORY CONDITION, 
trade for .30 Newton only, or $50 cash. 50 cart- 
ridges, $2.50. Owen Kintner, Wenatchee, Wash. 


BARGAIN IN NEW FIREARMS: WINCHES- 
ter hammerless repeater, 12. gauge, 30 choke, $35; 
Baker hammerless Paragon grade, 30 choke, $70; 
Remington automatic rifle, 22 cal., $62 grade for 
$50; Delus Baker 12 gauge, slightly used, beautiful 
condition, $100; Smith & Wesson 22 heavy frame 
target revolver, $22. D. Trass, Madison, O. 


DOUBLE BARREL GRADE, 1%, ITHACA, IN 
ood shape, $27; 22 Winchester Auto in fine shape, 
15. Edgar Hunt, Barron, Wis. 


FOR SALE—1912 WINCHESTER TOURNA- 
ment gun, new condition, shot 50 times, with fine 
leather case; $50. Want .25 Colt automatic. 
George P. Freyer, R. 4, Pottstown, Pa. 


FOR SALE—BRAND NEW IVER JOHNSON 
-22 revolver with holster; 6-inch barrel, blue fin- 
ish; Western grip; $7. Cecil Walker, Sabina, 
Ohio, Route 4. 


FOR SALE—IVER JOHNSON REVOLVER 
-82 cal., $8; Shebler, carburetor, $5; cyclecar 
without engine, $25. S. A. MacAlpine, 287 De- 
pew Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—MARLIN REPEATING RIFLE, 
32x40; combination Lyman Globe and Peep Sights; 
two boxes cartridges; good as new; $15.. Frank 
Kern, Libertyville, Ill. 


FOR SALE—WINCHESTER 25/20 MODEL, 
1892; 50 shells and reloading tools, $18.50. Walter 
F. Hanson, Richland Centre, Wis. 


FOR SALE—WINCHESTER HAMMERLESS 
pump gun, 12 gauge, 30-in. barrel; fine condition; 
full choke, slightly used; price $30. G. L. Hast- 
ings, Box 46, R. R. 1, Bushnell, Iil. 


GUN OWNERS — MAKE YOUR GUNS, 
rifles, revolvers, etc., like new, with my guaran- 
teed recipe for rebluing and browning gun parts. 
Few cents buys material. Same as used by gun 
factories. Recipe mailed for only 50 cents, money 
order. E. J. Simon, D. 1, Dane, Wis. 


ITHACA NO. 4 DOUBLE TRAP GUN, SIL- 
ver’s pad, automatic ejector, straight grip, 30-7%4- 
14%4-24%4-14%, good condition; $40. _O. R. Corey, 
Fairfield, Iowa. 


SPRINGFIELD AND KRAG OWNERS— 
Rifle and Revolver Clubs—Notice: Does the cost 
take all the pleasure out of your shooting Then 
let me sided aieeer high priced ammunition. I can 
please you. Chas. T. Short, Inyokern, Cal. 


W. & C. SCOTT & SONS, HAMMERLESS, 
Premier Ejector grade, 12 ga. 30 in., Damascus 
barrels, full and modified choke, 7 Ibs. 9 oz., pistol 
grip 2%x14%. Price $185. Send for our list of 
used and shopworn guns, rifles, etc. Kirkwood 
Bros., Inc., 23 Elm St., Boston, Mass. 


WANTED—REMINGTON OR WINCHESTER 
automatic rifle not under 35 cal., latest model 
and new condition. H. Webstér, 148 Central St., 
Springfield, Mass. 


WANTED—REMINGTON PREMIER GRADE 
automatic. H. Gordon, 315 Hagerman Bldg., Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo. 


HUNTING AND TRAPPING TRIPS 


PARTNERS WANTED TO MAKE LONG TRIP 
through British Colombia and Alaska. Must have 
$100. Two or three partners preferred for hunt- 
ing and trapping trip. Ralph Mulligan, 1293 37th 
Place, Los Angeles, Cal. 


INSTRUCTION 


MEN—WOMEN WANTED FOR GOVERN- 
ment war positions. Thousands needed imme- 
* diately. Good salaries; permanent employment; 
liberal vacations; other advantages. We prepare 
you and you secure a position or we refund your 
money. Ask for booklet “QL” free to citizens. 
Washington Civil Service School, 2048 Marden 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


LIVE STOCK FOR BREEDING 


BELGIAN HARES, FLEMISH GIANTS, HIM- 
alayans. Belgian Yards, Kinderhook, New York. 


BREEDERS’ NEWS, SCRANTON, PA. 
Ducks, geese, turkeys, Buttercups, rabbits, cavies. 
How to rear and market profitably. 50c. year; 
eight mos. trial, 25c. You'll be delighted. 


I AM BOOKING ORDERS FOR RED FOX 
cubs for spring delivery. Alex. Woolstencroft, 
Fulda, Minn. 


PHEASANTS, CHINESE, MONGOLIAN, 
Reeves, Amherst, Golden, Silver ‘and Japanese 
Silkys, Bantams, Pigeons, Doves. New Zealand 
Rabbits. No order too large. Three thousand 
full wing Chinese. Fall delivery. Marmot Pheas- 
antry, Marmot, Ore. 


SKUNKS—ARE MONEY MAKERS. LET US 
supply you with blackest, odorless stock. But first 


send for Holbrook’s great book “Skunk Culture . 


for Profit.” It teaches the whole skunk industry 
from feeding and disarming to breeding and mar- 
keting. 144 pages; 50 illustrations. Price $1.00, 
postpaid. Skunk Development Bureau, Dept. F, 
Chicago, IIl. 


LIVE STOCK WANTED 


FOXES WANTED—100 REDS AND GREYS. 
Ross Brown, McFall, Ala. 


MAGAZINES WANTED 


WANTED—FEBRUARY, 1917, 
Forest AND Stream., C. Bliss, 
Michigan. 


ISSUE OF 
Midland 


WANTED—FOREST AND STREAM ODD 
numbers in 1905-6-7-8. Complete or files for 
these years. Unbound preferred. State price. 
Chas. N. Kessler, Helena, Mont. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


10 BEAUTIFUL POSTCARDS, MEMBERSHIP. 
Coe a 25—15c. Stewart Company, Provi- 
ence, R. I. 


250 LETTER HEADS OR ENVELOPES $1.00. 
W. E. Moyer Supply House, Milton Pa. 


BEAUTIFUL SILK SERVICE FLAGS, 25c. T. 
Mears, 66, Anderson, Ind. 


BILLIARD TABLE 3x6. BUILD YOURSELF 


Scale drawings and instructions 


at small cost. 
H. G. Smith, West 


Fifty Cent Money Order. 
Hudson, Royal Oak, Mich. 


BOYS AND GIRLS—GET A HOME BLACK- 
board, 34x36. Strong Canvas. Easily hung on 
wall, 60c. “Home Blackboard,” 2534 Cullom Ave., 
Chicago, IIl. 


CLEAN NEAT FINISHING. POSTAGE PAID 
both ways. Mailing boxes furnished. Get prices 
and samples. C. Grant Myers, Department Three, 
Summit, N. J. 


EXCHANGE CARDS FOR RESULTS. MEM- 
bership printed immediately, 15c. Pacific Ex- 
change, Bryn Mawr, Washington. 


KEEP YOUR RAZOR KEEN! REQUEST 
free literature. Shinestrop Co., 230 East 50th St., 
New York. 


LEAKY RUBBERS—MEND THEM YOUR- 
self with Treado, a prepared rubber; requires no 
cement, heat or patches. 40c a can. Treado Mfg. 
Co., Springfield, Mass. Agents wanted. 


PEERLESS MINSTREL BOOK, PEERLESS 
Recitations, Peerless Monologue, 15c each. All 
30c. Catalogue Plays, Farces, Wigs, 
3c. stamp. Stanton Amusement Co., 
Norwich, New York. 


Make-up, 
Dept. F, 


U. 8 GOVERNMENT DEMANDS CONSER- 


vation. Comply! Use; STICKIT. Mend all cellu- 
loid articles. Autormbile side curtains. Two 
sizes, 15c-25c pi fi. Golden Co., 1800 Van 
Buren St., Chicagé/"fil. 

(Contf#NvED ON Pace 382) 
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WHEN THE SUPPLIES 
GAVE OUT 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 343) 


ant, brave chaps had grown suddenly old. 

He poled the boat from the slough, into 
a narrow stream, that was eight feet wide 
as it ran under the mangroves. Hope 
once more revived! His expectations 
would come true. It was a tributary of the 
Harney. There would be deep water—pure 
water, from this on. Only a few hours and 
they would be surrounded by bird rooke- 
ries—there would be nests brimming with 
eggs; and more “coon” than they, could eat, 
and plump bream for steaming in leaves 
over a hot fire. Then Whitewater Bay— 
and the fishing boats! 

It was not easy to force the skiff through 
the interlaced roots of the mangrove. 
When he did get through, a glance ahead 
confirmed that first blood-chilling premo- 
nition. The little stream was a blind alley! 

Ten feet further on, there frowned ‘a 
formidable barrier of mangroves—gnarled, 
twisted, snake-like, impenetrably dense 
mangroves, as the waterway seeped out 
amongst the roots and lost its identity. 

There was nothing to it but defeat! No 
boat could ever negotiate that swamp! No 
man or boy or Indian even would dare 
risk travel afoot. Fate had once more re- 
fused to fit the mosaic of the ’Glades. 


E find this brief note in Mr. King’s 

diary, descriptive of his culminat- 
ing apprehension. 

“March 5th....Am really discouraged. 
Went as deep into the coast mangroves as 
I dared, but knew at once that we could 
never break through with the boat. To try 
it on foot would mean almost certain death. 
Under no circumstances will I consider de- 
serting the skiff. It would be madness. Re- 
turned to noon camp on the shell mound. 
Found the boys had caught several gar- 
fish and were cooking them. Know this 
diet is unwise, but we must eat something. 
Last of supplies reached—nothing but a few 
ends of bacon, handful of grits and a little 
coffee. Shot wood ibis while coming back 
from mangrove fringe. Will save it for 
night. Mentally depressed. Greatly weak- 
ened physical condition (self). Told boys 
that it would be best to try some other 
point of mangroves and admitted that 
slough stream had ended in blind alley. 
Did not permit them to suspect the full 
truth. Too indisposed to think clearly. 
We had gar for lunch. Disagreeable. 
Could not swallow tough, strong meat. Cut 
it into fine shreds and made a stew, mixing 
in water and bay leaves. Still unpalatable 
and far from hunger-satisfying. Catlow 
would eat little. John balked after first 
few mouthfuls. Made myself eat dish- 
ful. Boiled enough water for drinking pur- 
poses. Afraid of it—had bad odor. Less 
than five hours of daylight left and yet, if 
there were days of it, I would scarcely 
know what course to pursue. Must sit 
down quietly and TRY to think—to think 
in a constructive manner. Imagine boys 
suspect the truth. They fight against show- 
ing it. Where will we camp tonight? 
What is to be our next effort. Never was 
the balm of prayer so blessed—so indis- 
pensable—so comforting. We are in HIS 
hands!” 

(TO BE CONTINUED NEXT MONTH) 
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AIREDALES 


AIREDALES—A LIMITED NUMBER OF 
young females from trained hunters; right in qual- 
ity and of the best blood lines in America; prices 
right. H. E. Gattenby, Macksburg, Iowa. 


AIREDALES PUPS NATURAL BORN HUNT- 
ers and tree barkers; farm raised. F. E. Knick, 
Greenville, O. 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE AIREDALE FE- 
male year old; beagle female 16 months, for re- 
volvers. American Beagle Pub. Co., Youngs- 
town, 


FOR SALE—TWO CHOICE PEDIGREED 
Airedales; eight months old, $10; 12 months old, 
$15; registered 60 pound stud, $30; also one little 
toy Boston bull, 6 months old. K. Wibye, 266 E. 
Fourth St., Winona, Minn. 


- ONE REGISTERED FEMALE AIREDALE 
puppy, Bell of Anna (A. K. C. 241197), six months 
old, black and tan; sired by Abbey Prince Nobbler, 
he by Ch. Abbey King Nobbler; no better breeding 
to be had; will sell cheap or exchange for 16 or 20 
gauge gun: must be good one. J. F. Keistler, 
Anna, IIl. 


REGISTERED AIREDALE BROOD MATRON 
$25; 4 months old ee $10; best of breed- 
ing; éxtra good color. . W. Brewer, Cassville, 
Wis. 


SALE OR EXCHANGE, REGISTERED AIRE- 
dale Stud dog, 3 years, extra dark, would consider 
extra fine bred female. Cedarview Kennels, Fair 
Haven, Vt. 


“SPORTING AIREDALES—HUSKY, MOUN- 
tain raised puppies, from dead game parents, rich 
in the blood of champions. Natural retrievers 
and guaranteed hunters. Washoe Kennels, Ana- 
conda, Montana. 


BEAGLES 


FOR SALE—3 BEAGLE BITCHES WELL 
broken; 1 young dog, started, $8, $12.50. S. G. 
Setzer, China Grove, N. C. 


FOR SALE—TRAINED BEAGLES, BEAGLE, 
pups coon, opposum dogs, fox hound bitch, blood- 
hound bitch, stud bloodhound. MHarold Evans, 
Moores Hill, Ind. 


MALE, GOOD HUNTER. FEMALE, GOOD 
hunter, been bred; also pup; field winner; at stud. 
Jas. A. Whallen, Whitehall, N. Y. 


NOTICE—BARGAINS IN YOUNG BEAGLES 
ready to start, unhandled, unspoiled; best color, 
straight and O. K. $10 each; Belray Blue Boy and 
Silvertoned King breeding. B. K. Wilkins, R. 10, 
Hillsboro, O. 


COLLIES 


THE LARGEST AND BEST COLLIES IN 
this country for their age sent on approval. 
Book on the training and care of Collies, fifty 
cents. Dundee Collie Kennels, Dundee, Mich. 


DOGS WANTED 


WANTED—BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING, 
twenty-nine years’ experience, training grouse dogs; 
good references; terms reasonable; satisfaction 
guaranteed. A. E. Seidel, Danville, Pa. 


WANTED—PAIR LLEWELLIN SETTER PUP- 
pies by Montrose, six to twelve months old. Thos. 
E. Covington, care Forest and Stream. 


GUN DOGS 


A FINE BRACE OF HIGH CLASS WHITE & 
orange marked, Free Lance, English Setter 
bitches; wonderful blood for brood purposes, five 
and six years old; three years work in Mississippi; 
weigh about 35 pounds each; wide, staunch, won- 
detful nose; will make fine prairie chicken dogs; 
will sacrifice for $126 for brace if taken at once; 
would accept new Trap Grade, 12 Gauge Remington 
Automatic shotgun, or a new 256 Newton High 
Power rifle as part payment, balance cash. M. W. 
Baden, Winfield, Kansas. 


MART 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


The publishers of Forest and Stream 
desire to inform the public that it is 
them to assume _ re- 


impossible for 


sponsibility for satisfactory transac- 
tions between buyers and sellers brought 
in contact through these columns. 
This applies particularly to dogs and 
In between 


purchase price the 


stock. transactions 
strangers, the 
form of a draft, money order or cer- 
tified check payable to the seller should 
be deposited with some disinterested 
with this office with 


live 
in 


third person or 
the understanding that it is not to be 
transferred until the other 
article that is the subject of negotia- 
tion has been received and upon cx- 
amination found to be satisfactory. 


dog or 


GUN DOGS 


CHESAPEAKE BAY DUCK RETRIEVER— 
Pedigreed and registered out of the best hunting 
stock on the Chesapeake Bay; big, able, strong 
dog; fine retriever; shot over last season; price, 


$75. John Sloan, Lee Hall, Va. 


CHOICE LLEWELLYN, ENGLISH, IRISH 
setter pups and trained dogs, also pointers, span- 
iels and retrievers, pups and dogs. Good stock. 
Prices reasonable. Enclose stamps for lists. Thor- 
oughbred Kennels. Atlantic, Iowa. 


ENGLISH SETTERS, PUPPIES, FOUR LIT- 
ters grandsons, Mobile and Prince Rodney; 
bright and active; broken dogs; price, $10. Weav- 
er’s Kennels, Liverpool, Pa. 


“FOR SALE—FINE ENGLISH SETTER 
dog, two and a half years old; trained, registered; 
will be glad to correspond with interested parties. 
R. L. Jewell, 328 Ridge St., Newark, N. J. 


FOR SALE—SETTER AND POINTER PUP- 
pies four months old, best of breeding, perfect 
health, $10, $12.50 and $15 for quiek sale; satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. L. W. Blankenbaker, 3113 EI- 
liott Ave., Louisville, Ky. 10-11 


IRISH SETTER TRAINED ON PARTRIDGE 
Grouse and Woodcock; $25. M. L. Harvey, Mont- 
chanin, Del. 


MUST SELL, TWO PURE LLEWELLIN JIPS 
mother and daughter; former is beautifully marked 
white, black and ticked; thoroughly broken on 
quail, grouse and woodcock; stanch and steady, not 
a bad fault, also a great brood bitch; she is ‘“‘Mo- 
hawk II” and Kitty Rodney: a bargain price of 
$125; the daughter is sired by ““Momoney,” whelped 
April 16, 1917; beautifully marked, W. B, T. & T.; 
nicely started and not gun shy or spoiled in any 
way; bargain price, $50; it is a crime to sell these 
dogs so cheap. H. E. Brown, Kane, Pa. 


ONE FIFTEENTH FUTURITY BITCH 
whelped January 1, 1918; Paliacho’s Bee-Wiss Miss 
Pally. C. E. Blacklidge, Abbeville, Ala. 


GUN DOGS 


PALIACHO’S BEE, A BEAUTIFUL 
straight bred Llewellin brood bitch of the world’s 
greatest field trial breeding, Paliacho-Ruby Rod- 
stone; in exchange for a double trap gun of stand- 
ard make. C. E. Blacklidge, Abbeville, Ala. 


POINTERS POINTERS POINTERS—STAND- 
ard Bred, eligible to registry. W. O. Gilbert, 
Wilton, Conn. : 


<ajieiiidhcinpetehiecaoia cies liciaeibei asinine cai beatae ata 
REGISTERED ENGLISH SETTER BITCH 
for sale; trained on grouse and woodcock. L. 
Bowken, Edgewood Ave., Methuen, Mass. 


THE BEST BROOD AND SHOOTING BITCH 
in the country, granddaughter of Fishel’s Frank 
and Manitoba Rap. Won second Central States 
field trial October, 1916; whelped July, 1914; 
trained by Herbert Fishel; price, $150; wire or 
write. N. A. Baltzell, M. D., Marianna, Fla. 


HOUNDS 


COONHOUND PUPS 
H. Grisham Kennels, 


eee 


A FEW 
Wheeler, , 


bargain. Jas. 
Miss. 


A REAL COONHOUND KENTUCKY BRED, 
excellent ranger, good mouth, game getter; 30 
days’ trial. Xavier Kidwell, Springfield, Ky. 


BLOODHOUNDS, FOXHOUNDS, NOR- 
wegian bear hounds, Irish wolfhounds, deer 
hounds; illustrated 50-page catalogufe 5 cent stamp. 


Rookwood Kennels, Lexington, Ky. 


“COON, FOX, RABBIT HOUNDS, HOUNDS 
for big game,” young hounds, fhree cents for reply. 
Jas. H. Grisham’s Kennels, Wheeler, Miss. 


DO YOU WANT HARDY CANADIAN DEER 
and fox hound pups? I have three beauties from 
best hunting stock. T. M. Costello, Box 469, 
Renfrew, Ontario, Canada. 


FOR SALE—FEMALE RUSSIAN WOLF- 
hound; eligible; due in season in May. H. Ed- 
wards, Canton, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—FOX AND RABBIT HOUNDS— 
pups, trained dogs,. broken in splendid game coun- 
try; specialty extra good natives. The Homestead 
Kennels, West Swanzey, N. H. 


FOR SALE—PURE BRED RUSSIAN 
hound, female, 1% years old; will make 
the best to breed from; color white, with 
patches; must be sold at once; price, $50. 


WOLF- 
one of 
brindle 
; F. E. 
Southwick, 9 Park Terrace, Milford, Mass. 


FOXHOUND, MALE, TRAINED, MUST SELL, 
7 Fred G. Blumm, 8032 Normal Ave., Chicago, 


Sh Satna alae iiss sameness las aet de 

FOX, DEER AND WOLF HOUNDS—THE 
Walker type, game runners, true cold trailers: a 
guarantee goes with these dogs; price, $15 to $50. 
E. D. Garr, La Grange, Ky. 


GOING TO ARMY—FIRST $25.00 GETS MY 
trained three year old Redbone foxhound bitch. 
Hobart Ison, Jeremiah, Ky. 


TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY 
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OCONEE LADY GAY. ONE OF THE NICEST 
and best matron I ever owned, Three Yrs. old, 
Sire, Champion Lewis C. Morris; Dam, Rap’s Lady 
Gay, Raised Two Litters from her, Want Gun Field 
grades or Cash, $50.00. M. G. Yerton, Newell, 


carocepptal tan aah ct OS Ba BI Ti i 
FOR SALE: ONE HEAD EACH ASIATIC 
deer, Elds, Sambur and Schomburks. The latter 
the rarest extant. One each Wild Buffalo and 
Wild Ox (Sledaug). Both large» None are mount- 
ed, only skull and horns. Few Siamese knives. As 
part payment will take Smith or Fox 12 bore 
hammerless shot gun and .35 Cal. Repeating rifle . 
or Sonora talking machine and cnbande, Address 
E. B. McDaniel, M. D., Crystal Falls, Mich. 


DOGS AND PUPPIES, MOST EVERY VARI- 
ety, Airedales, Fox Terriers, Boston Terriers, Bull 
Dogs, Toy Poodles, Great Danes, Collies, St. Ber- 
nards, Newfoundlands, etc. State wants, we ship 
anywhere. American Kennels, Busleton, Pa. 


(Continued on page 383) 





FOREST 


MISCELLANEOUS 


USE A THINKING MACHINE—THAT PRO- 
duces original literary plots in endless variety for 
drama, short story, novel and motion picture 
scenario. Price postpaid One Dollar, or write for 
descriptive pamphlet. Arthur F. Blanchard, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


MODELS AND MACHINERY 


DIES, TOOLS, MODELS, SPECIAL MACHIN- 
ery built. Expert workmen. Superior Tool & Die 
Works, 313 S. Clinton St., Chicago, II. 


MOTORCYCLES 


BIG BARGAINS IN GOOD MOTORCYCLES 
we have taken in exchange on new ones. Send 
for special bargain list. Shaw Mfg. Co., Gales- 
burg, Kansas, Dept. 238. 


INDIAN USED PARTS AT HALF PRICE 
and less. Carburetors $5, Brakes $4, Magnetos 
$10, Forks $6. Complete Engines $30. Parts 
cheap and serviceable. Send for list. Victor Mo- 
torcycle Co., Desk B, Victor, Colorado. 


MOTORCYCLES FROM $25 UP—NEW AND 
2nd hand. Easy terms, large list to choose from, 
all makes, send 4c stamps for Bulletin “P,” Peer- 
less Motorcycle Co., Watertown, Mass. 


PATENTS 


CASH FOR INVENTIONS AND PATENTS. 
Write Fisher Mfg. Co., 2195 Railway Exchange, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


FOR SALE—PATENTED SCISSORS. 
N. Arnold, Fairport, N. Y. 


INVENT SOMETHING. YOUR IDEAS MAY 
bring wealth. Send Postal for Free Book. Tells 
what to invent and how to obtain a patent through 
our credit system. Talbert & Talbert, 4762 Tal- 
bert Building, Washington, D. C. 


OUTRIGHT OR ROYALTY, U. 8S. AND 
Canadian Patent. Nutless spindle, dust-proof, for 
vehicles. Lorenz Felber, 2700 Chartres St., New 
Orleans, La. 


PATENT FOR SALE — TIME-CONTROLLED 
Automatic Furnace Starter. Outright or Royalty. 
Necessity in every heating plant, small cost, large 
profits. Walter Emery, Peoria, Illinois. 


SPORTSMEN ATTENTION! PROTECT YOUR 

y ideas promptly and properly. Mail sketch 
to-day; 25 years’ experience. Bennett S. Jones, 
Patent Attorney, Washington, D. C. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY WINDOW SCREEN 

i Patented. For sale. 

. Offer wanted. Nelson, 

484 Prospect Place, Brooklyn, New York. 


PHEASANTS 


FOR SALE—RING NECKED PHEASANT 
hens, 1917 hatch, $5.00 each. Strong field raised 
birds. F. A. W, Shaw, Marlborough, New York. 


FULL-PLUMAGE GOLDEN AND LADY AM- 
herst pheasant cocks at reduced prices. H. W. 
Coddington, Roanoke, Va. 


PHEASANTS FOR SALE—SILVERS, RING- 
necks, Goldens, Lady Ambhersts, Prince of Wales, 
Gambels, Quail. Orders taken for eggs. Robin- 
son Bros., Aldershot, Ont., Canada. 


RAISE PHEASANTS. BIG MONEY. 
Pleasant work. Our book on Pheasant-Breeding 
tells how. Prepaid only 75c. Faytex Co., 36 
Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


RING-NECK PHEASANT EGGS $3.00 PER 
dozen; $20 per 100. All other varieties, $5 per 
dozen. “Pheasant Farming,” postpaid,  50c. 
Simpson’s Pheasant Farm, Corvallis, Ore. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


LEARN PHOTOGRAPHY—CAMERA FUR- 
nished, instructions given. Wanted—Shotguns, 
i Message Art Co., Parkersburg, W. Va. 


POULTRY 


8. C. ANCONAS—A REAL LAYING STRAIN 
of show birds: eggs from first pen $2 per 15; baby 
chicks 25c each. Satisfaction guaranteed. Harold 
E. Merchant, Savanna, III. 


THOS. 





POULTRY 


AMERICAS FINEST WHITE WYANDOTTES 
for next winter eggs. Eggs from proven high win- 
ter layers, $2.00 per 15, up. From fine utility 
stock, $1.50 per 15, $8.00 per 100. Write for cir- 
cular Alfred Beardsley, Pontiac, Illinois. 


BARRED ROCKS, THOMPSON’S “IMPER- 
ial” Ringlet eggs for hatching, $2.00 per 15; 
$7.00 per 100. Winners at Mt. Holly Fair, Hud- 
son B. Haines, R. F. D. No. 1, Mt. Holly, New 
Jersey. 


BUCKEYES—STOCK AND EGGS, REASON- 
able. Lindley T. Place, Meshoppen, Pa. 


FANCY SINGLE COMB BUFF LEGHORNS— 
Full Egg Basket Strain. $3.50 for 30 eggs. Good 
hatch guaranteed. Order early. Welch Poultry 
Farm, Versailles, Ind. 


MALLARD EGGS—LIMITED SUPPLY FROM 
carefully selected flock of natural callers. All 
small dark and perfect specimens. The best are 
always cheapest. Setting $3. P. F. Anderson, 
Ohio, Illinois. 


PIT GAME EGGS, $2.00 PER 15. 
Black reds, Whitehackles, Dominicks. 
Forrister, Framingham, Mass. 


STANDARD BRED BARRED ROCKS RING- 
let Strain eggs per 15, $2. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. O. Nesdahl, Shevlin, Minn. 


WHITE ORPINGTON—ONE CHOICE COCK- 
erel and hatching eggs for sale from egg record 
hens, $4 setting. Christina M. Ruppert, Jeffer- 
sonville, N. Y. 


WILD MALLARD DUCK EGGS, NO LIMIT 
$15, 100; $2, 12. English Caller eggs, $4 12. 
Birds, Mallards, $3 pair; English Callers, $6 pair. 
Mail draft. E. Breman Co., Danville, Ill. 


REAL ESTATE 


$5.00 DOWN, $5.00 MONTHLY; SEVEN ACRE 
fruit, poultry, fur farm; riverfront; Ozarks; $100. 
Hunting, fishing, trapping. 1973 North Fifth, 
Kansas City, Kans. 


FOR SALE—40 ACRES TIMBERED LAND, 
with 9-room frame house, located on Au Sable 
river, 7 miles east of Grayling. Fine location for 
clubhouse. Address R. S. Babbitt, Grayling, 
Mich., P. O. B. No. 3. 


REAL ESTATE FOR SPORTSMEN 


LAKE SHORE PROPERTIES OF ALL SIZES 
and locations, anything from a 100 foot lot to a 
section containing 2 miles of shore line, on Minne- 
sota’s fine lakes, on and near the Great Jefferson 
Highway and other good auto roads. Drop me a 
card for descriptions. Prices, $20 per acre and up. 
J. M. Totten, Little Falls, Morrison County, Minn. 


SUMMER RESORTS 


FOR SALE—SUMMER RESORT, ONEIDA 
Lake, N. Y. On State Road and Trolley. Con- 
tains nine room house, 1% acres land, and large 
saloon. Rowboats in big demand. Might rent. 
H. Loftie, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TRAPS AND TRAPPING 


“LIVE ANIMAL TRAP—WHY PAY BIG 
prices when you can make your own for a few 
cents. Simple in construction but sure to work. 
Send 50 cents (silver or postal note) for full in- 
structions and my experiences trapping mink. Wal- 
lace R. Waters, R. R. 1, Durban, Man., Canada. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 


WANTED OUTBOARD MOTOR WITH BUILD 
in magneto. Your lowest cash price. Address E. 
Westphal, 1827 15th Street Place. Moline, Ill. 


YACHTS AND MOTOR BOATS 


FOR SALE—6 CYLINDER 90 H.P. AVIATION 
Maxi motor; adaptable to fast motor boat. Moler 
Aviation School, Pablo Beach, Fla. 


LEARN YACHT DESIGNING. ALBUM 51 
Yacht Designs, 25c. Yacht Model Emporium, 
Liverpool, N. Y. 


WILL BUILD MOTORBOAT TO ORDER IN 
exchange for late model used automobile. Yacht 
Model Emporium, Liverpool, N. Y. 


ENGLISH 
W. E. 
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MR. WINANS’ RIFLES 


ALTER WINANS, the world re- 

nowned rifleman, has given some in- 

teresting information about his 
weapons in a letter to Arthur Bonsall, 
editor of the “Shooting Times.” Regard- 
ing his preference in rifles and in answer 
to a question, Mr. Winans says: 

“The rifle I used when making my ‘Clean 
Score at Deer’ was one of a pair made for 
me according to my specification of what 
a big game rifle should be. Since then 
many have been made on this model, and, 
I believe, His Majesty the King of England 
used a similar pair on his India shooting 
trip. My idea was that a rifle for big game 
should be as near as possible like a 12-bore 
shot-gun, in balance, weight, handiness, and 
bend of stock, to suit the shooter. Most 
people look on rifle shooting as distinct 
from shot-gun shooting; even first-class 
men with the shot-gun often begin to poke 
and dwell on their aim as soon as they take 
up a rifle. I use a rifle and a gun exactly 
alike; at running shots I fire snap shots 
with the rifle. In fact, I never could “hold 
on” with a rifle. I have to loose on the 
moment the sights come in line, and in 
running shots I squeeze the trigger as T 
raise the rifle, and it goes off as the stock 
touches my shoulder. With this way of 
shooting I found any regulation rifle I tried 
clumsy, and I could not swing quickly with 
them. My pair of rifles, therefore, for soft- 
skinned big game shooting balance just like 
a shot-gun, though they are a little heavier, 
about like a pigeon gun. Double barrels, of 
course. I never can shoot as well with a 
single as with a double; the double lies so 
much better in the left hand, a single one is 
apt to cant to the side. The cartridge is 
made especially for this rifle, the idea being 
to have a hard hitting, short range cart- 
ridge. A man asked me what was the 
longest range I shoot a rifle at game. I 
answered.—'T get as close as I possibly can.’ 
My rifles were made for shooting at from 
20 to 80 yards running shots, and standing 
shots up to 200 as a maximum. A long 
range high velocity cartridge means not 
only a heavy rifle with a lot of recoil, but 
a dangerous rifle, as one never knows where 
a bullet shooting up to 2,000 yards will go 
and kill somebody. I shoot wild boar, 
bears, etc., at from 5 to 50 yards, and deer 
when running in dense woods are seldom 
over 100 yards and oftener at 40 yards. 
The cartridge is, therefore, .400 straight 
shell (to diminish recoil), 3 inches long, 
solid metal, 45 grains cordite, 230 grains 
bullet, lead bullet, metal base, copper tube: 
white ivory bead front sight, big open V 
hind sight. To show how hard it hits, I 
give below proportion of animals hit to 
those killed:—Wild boar, 150 killed, three 
wounded and lost; moufflon (the toughest 
animals of any I have shot), 25 killed, one 
(hit in hock) lost; bears, ro, all killed (one 
found dead next day); buffalo, 2 killed: 
wapeti and altai, 83; elk, 1 (all killed) ; 
red deer, 46 killed, one lost, broken foreleg; 
fallow deer, 47 killed, 2 lost with a broken 
foreleg; two foxes, six hares, one squirrel 
killed, all running shots. I killed, with 
one shot each, two menagerie lions, which 
had to be destroyed, one hyena. All shoot- 
ing done standing up like shooting a shot- 
gun; most of the shots snap shots at run- 


ning animals.” 
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HOME TREATMENT FOR AILING DOGS 


THE THIRD PAPER ON PRESERVING CANINE HEALTH 


By MEDICUS 


FTEN a common cold, with a thin 

mucus discharge, which eventually 

thickens, becomes chronic and is then 
referred to as catarrh. In its early stages 
it speedily yields to treatment, but if 
neglected it becomes disastrous in the ex- 
treme, and no one knows where it will 
end. Puppies are more prone to colds than 
grown dogs, and the strong rugged breeds 
that spend most of their lives out of doors 
are not so likely to be affected as those 
kept as house pets in heated rooms and 
taken out from time to time for exercise 
under varying conditions of temperature. 
Colds and catarrh may be the result of 
neglect in any form, such as leaky kennels, 
allowing a sporting dog to stand around in 
the rain or after a hard day’s work to sleep 
at night on damp bedding. Exposure of 
any kind when tired or exhausted and the 
vitality is low is also apt to be followed 
by a cold. In severe cases the patient is 
dull, lifeless and a picture of lassitude, in- 
clined to curl up and sleep any place and 
dispirited when disturbed. The appetite is 
lost or capricious; this is followed by run- 
ning at the nose and a slight discharge 
from the eyes; the membranes of the eye 
are inflamed and darker than usual. Sneez- 
ing is frequent, and the discharge from 
the nostrils indicates the extent of the dis- 
order; it is a thin mucus, and not sticky 
as in distemper. The dryness of the nose 
and the heat of the mouth denote the 
amount of fever, but as a rule there is no 
rise of temperature, as in distemper, nor 
do the teeth become discolored, as in the 
latter disease. If the inflammation and 
catarrhal condition extends to the mem- 
branes of the throat there will be a cough; 
if it is confined to the nostrils alone there 
is simply a discharge. The treatment is 
simple and the condition easily cleared up 
if taken in time. Give the patient a dose 
of castor oil as soon as it is observed to 
be “off its feed” and ailing; keep in dry, 
comfortable quarters; give plenty of water 
to drink, in which you may dissolve a tea- 
spoonful of the chlorate of potash, and 
give the following medicine: Tincture of 
aconite, twelve drops; paregoric, two 
drams ; syrup of squills, four drams; spirits 
of nitre, two drams; concentrated spirits 
of acetate of ammonia, one dram; water 
to make four ounces. Dose, from one- 
fourth of a teaspoonful to a teaspoonful 
three times a day. Feed on sloppy food for 
two or three days and then give more sub- 
stantial food and cod liver oil. 

Bad breath is frequently noted in dogs. 
This disgusting condition is due to a va- 
riety of causes, chief among them being a 
disordered stomach, the result of indiges- 
tion or worms, and a diseased condition of 
the teeth, which is more or less dependent 
upon the condition of the stomach. Dis- 
eases of the lungs, as well as a catarrhal 
condition of the nasal passages, also affect 
the breath. Remove the cause; that is, if 
the stomach is out of order treat for 
Worms and use a good condition pill until 
the digestive processes are normal. If the 


teeth are covered with tartar remove it by 
scaling with a small scraper, such as den- 
tists use, and then clean with an ordinary 
tooth brush and dental powder. If the 
breath remains bad after the teeth have 
been cleaned and the stomach toned up, 
give twice a day for a week two to ten 
grains of salol. If there is catarrhal dis- 
charge from the nostrils add a teaspoonful 
of salt to a ten-ounce bottle of water and 
syringe out the nostrils twice a day with 
the solution. 

Some dogs when out on the street ex- 
hibit a morbid appetite and will pick up 
and eat all kinds of rubbish—dirt, coals, 
stones and filth. Muzzling a dog when in 
the street for several weeks will sometimes 
break it of this habit and other cases can 
be cured by. dusting everything with 
cayenne pepper liable to be picked up. In 
all cases give a good dose of worm medi- 
cine, as worms are the cause of most mor- 
hid appetites. 

Short-faced dogs, such as pugs, Bostons 
and bull dogs, frequently have difficulty in 
breathing; sometimes during a period of 
excitement it is so labored that the dog 
will all but suffocate or fall over on its 
side as if on the verge of asphyxiation, 
and under ordinary conditions the sides 
heave heavily and quantities of white, 
frothy mucus are brought up, especially 
when first turned out in the morning. 
Usually in these cases the condition is more 
or less complicated by a weak heart. Al- 
though operations are sometimes performed 
in these cases and the false palate re- 
moved, they are seldom successful. The 
most that can be done is to carefully select 
the diet so as to obviate danger of aggra- 
vating the condition by a disturbance of 
the stomach. Feed three times a day on 
raw meat cut into small pieces; do not 
overload the stomach at any time and give 
from one to eight drops of the tincture of 
nux vomica and from three to ten grains 
of pepsin after each meal. 


UNCTURED wounds, whether caused 
by the bite of a dog or some sharp 


instrument, if allowed to scab over at 


the top before healing has been completed 
at the bottom, usually form an abscess; 
therefore, all wounds of this character 
should be induced to heal slowly from the 
bottom. Wash the injured parts with 
warm water to which carbolic acid has been 
added in the proportion of one part to 
sixty, or use a warm solution of boracic 
acid, then soak a pad of absorbent cotton 
in either one of these lotions and apply it 
to the wound, cover with a piece of oiled 
silk and bandage. This treatment should 
be continued until the wound is healed. If 
the skin is torn the parts should be cleansed 
with the carbolic solution and the edges of 
the wound brought together with stitches, 
then apply a pad of carbolic gauze over 
the parts and bandage in position. There 
is always danger of suppuration, and if it 
occurs remove two or three stitches so as 
to give the parts drainage. The patient 


MISCELLANEOUS 


DACHSHUNDE KENNELS—WEIDMANNS 
heil. G. R. Rudolf, Cuba, Mo. 


FOR SALE—BULL PUPS, GLENN CRAW- 
ford, Miles, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—HIGH CLASS HUNTING, 
sporting, farm, watch, and pet dogs; rabbits, fer- 
rets, guinea pigs, poultry, pigeons, and hogs; 
young stock specialty; stamp for reply and cir- 
culars. Chas. Ridgely, Canton, Ohio. ; 


FOR SALE—THREE LITTERS OF BLACK 
and tan Dachshund puppies sired by Champion 
Tenor von der Haide, Teja from Cleveland, and 
other well known studs, and one litter of red 
puppies sired by Zeppelin von Allendale from 
Spunk von Allendale; three male tiger puppies, 
whelped last March, sired by Zeppelin von Allen- 
dale; war prices! Allendale Farm Kennels (Reg.), 
Lake Villa, Lake Co., Ill. 


a tree i 

GREAT DANE FOR SALE—FEMALE, ONE 
year old, out of champion stock; very large. Penn- 
wood Kennels (Reg.), Sparrows Point, Ma. 


" HANDSOME MALE PEKINGESE, REGIS- 
tered. ii M. Kilgariff, 260 Brookline St.; Cam- 
bridge, Mass. r 
HOUNDS AND HUNTING — MONTHLY 
Magazine featuring the hound. Sample free. 


gees Desk F, Hounds and Hunting, Decatur, 


PEKINGESE MALE PUPPIES, ONE YEAR 
old; housebroken; got by V. I. Sim, bright red 
with heavy coat. J. Yuille, 74 West 38th St., 
N. Y. City. 


SIXTY-MINUTE WORM REMEDY FOR 
Dogs—A va compound administered with 
food. Harmless. Results guaranteed. Prepaid, 8 
doses 50c; 18, $1.50, $2; 100, $3.50. Chemical 
Products Co., Box 1523, Minneapolis, Minn. 


TRAINED BEAGLES, RABBIT HOUNDS, 
fox-hounds, coon, opossum, skunk, dogs, setters, 
pointers, pet, farm dogs, ferrets, guinea pigs, fancy 
pigeons, rats, mice, list free. Violet. Hill Ken- 
nels, Route 2, York, Pa. f 


SPANIELS 


COCKER SPANIELS, HIGHEST QUALITY 
English and American strains; hunting, attractive 
auto and family dogs; puppies, males, $15; fe- 
males, $10. Obo Cocker Kennels, “Englewood,” 
Denver, Colorado. 


talent ite oiciin os ta 
FOR SALE—ONE PAIR OF BLACK COCKER 


Spaniel dogs, fine hunters and pets; stamp. E. S. 
Roberts, Cassadaga, New York. 


TERRIERS 


W. E. LILLY & SONS CO., GRAY, OKLA., 
Fox Terrier dogs; largest kennels in the west; very 
affectionate, intelligent; the greatest rat and var- 
mint dog on earth; great companion and automobile 
dogs; no poultryman can afford to do without one; 
are best watch dogs; no babies kidnapped where 
there is a Lilly Fox Terrier in the home; both sex, 
from three to nine months old; all colors; price, $5 
to $7 each; pairs not akin. 

SCOTTISH TERRIERS, GOLDYLOCKS 2ND 
two years old, $15; female nine months old bred to 
registered dog, $25; pups when old enough to 
wean, $10, $15. Ernest Joos, Tenney, Minn. 

WIRE HAIRED FOX TERRIERS—A LITTER 

strong, farm raised pedigreed puppies 
Geo. W. Lovell, Middleboro, Mass. 


Vickery. Kennels 


-BARRINGTON, ILL. 


The Vickery Kennels are 
the largest breeders and ex- 
hibitors of terriers in the 
world. Their dogs have won 
prizes and ribbons, not only 
at every prominent American 
show, but at the English 
shows. Grown dogs for sale 
—prices on application. 


PUPPIES FROM $25.00 UP 


WANTED—Pointers and setters to 
train; game plenty. For sale trained 
setters, also some good rabbit hounds. 
Dogs sent on trial. Dogs boarded. 
Stamp for reply. O. K. Kennels. 
Marydel, Md. 


Trained Rabbit Hounds, Fox- 
hounds, Coon, Opossum, Skunk, 
Squirrel Dogs, Setters, Pointers, Pet 
and Farm Dogs. Ferrets, toc. 


BROWN’S KENNELS, YORK, PA. 





Has it ever occurred to you 
in these days of high prices that 
by providing your dog with 


SPRATT’S 
DOG CAKES 


PUPPY BISCUITS 


you are not only maintaining his health, but you are also giving him 
the most economical and least wasteful food obtainable, and you are 
helping to conserve the food supply and to win the war. 


Insist on Spratt’s for Your Dog’s Sake 


Write for samples and send 2c stamp for ‘“‘Dog Culture”’ 


SPRATT’S PATENT, LIMITED 


DENTS CONDITION PILLS 


BID If your dog is sick, 


all run-down, thin and unthrifty, if his 
coat is harsh and staring,.his eyes mat- 
terated, bowels disturbed, urine high 
colored and frequently passed—if you 
feel badly every time you look at him 
—eating grass won't help him. 


DENT’S CONDITION PILLS 
‘will, They are a time-tried formula, 
that will pretty nearly make a dead 
dog eat. As a tonic for dogs that are 
all out of sorts and those that are 
recovering from distemper or are 
affected with mange, eczema, or some 
debilitating disease, there is nothing 
to equal them. PRICE, PER BOX, 


50 CENTS. 


If your dog is sick and you do not 
know how to treat him, write to us 
and you will be given an expert’s 
opinion without charge. Pedigree 
blanks are free for postage—a4 cents a 
dozen. Dent’s Doggy Hints, a 32- 
page booklet, will be mailed. for a two- 
cent stamp. The Amateur Dog Book, 
a practical treatise on the treatment, 
care and training of dogs, 160 pages 
fully illustrated, will be mailed for 10 
cents. 


THE DENT MEDICINE CO. 


NEWBURGH, N. Y.; TORONTO, CAN. 


PURE GOLD 42934 
AT STUD 4 Great Son of _Champion 


Comanche Frank, by Ex. Arkan- 
sas Queen... 


Young Stock For Sale. 
RIVERDALE KENNELS, WILTON, CONN, 


N ewark, N. J. 


ENGLISH SETTERS 
and POINTERS 


A nice lot of good strong, 
healthy, farm raised puppies 
of the best of breeding 


GEO. W. LOVELL 
Middleboro, Mass. 


GIVE YOUR DOG A SULPHUR BATH 
BALLARD’S LIQUI- 
SULPHUR. .. 
The finest and safest 
remedy for MANGE 
and all DISEASES 
of the SKIN. 
A small quantity 
placed in warm water 
ensures a PERFECT 
SULPHUR’ BATH, 
which, in addition to 
its curative qualities, 
produces glossy hair 
and promotes 
HEALTH and Vigor. 

Price $1.00 per i20z. bottle. 
THE INTERNATIONAL Liqui ae co. 
House, 9th St. and 4th Ave., New 


The Blue Grass Farm Kennels 
OF BERRY, KENTUCKY 

offer for sale Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat 
Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon and O 
sum Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds, Sas 
and Lion Hounds also Airedale Terriers. All 
dogs shipped on trial, purchaser alone to judge 
the quality. Satisfaction ranteed or money 
refunded. 60-page, highly illustrated, interesting 
and instructive catalogue for 10c. in stamps or 
coin. 


JUNE, 1918 


should be prevented from licking the 
wound, as the dog’s tongue does not pos- 
sess the healing properties that have been 
attributed to it popularly. If an abscess 
forms, make an opening at the softest part 
and drain the contents, then .pack the 
wound with sterilized gauze or oakum, 
which should be changed daily. This treat- 
ment keeps the wound open until it has 
healed from the bottom. 

Boils which afflict dogs are similar to the 
boils in human beings and are due to the 
same causes, that is, they indicate either 
a poverty of the system and a gen- 
eral weakness, or they may be the result of 
plethora and too much blood. They also 
follow diseases like distemper and are not 
uncommonly induced by worms. Boils are 
very painful and make the dog cross. They 
appear usually where the skin is thinnest. 
Their first appearance is in the form of 
small red swellings, which enlarge, become 
hot and painful and eventually break and 
discharge their contents. They usually ap- 
pear on the inside of the thighs and bellies 
of young puppies when suffering from dis- 
temper or worms. If accompanying dis- 
temper they should not be treated, but at 
other times the proper thing to do is to 
reform the diet, give more green food, 
bathe oftener, exercise more and when the 
boils are soft and ripe open them with a 
sharp knife and dress with an antiseptic 
solution. 


URNS may be due to contact with fire, 
but more frequently it is boiling water 
that has caused the injury. In some 

cases the skin is scorched and the hair 
frizzled, but the hair roots are not de- 
stroyed and a new growth soon reappears. | 
In other cases the tissues of the skin are © 
destroyed, and the hair roots killed and a 
large blister forms, which usually goes 
through a stage of suppuration and then ~ 
heals, leaving a smooth, white, glistening ~ 
scar on which the hair never grows. If the ~ 
skin is only scorched apply three or four ~ 
times a day the common lime water and 
linseed oil lotion composed of one part of © 
lime water to two parts linseed oil. This 
relieves the pain, protects the parts from 
the air and in a few days the patient is all 
right. In those cases where the skin has 
been burned deeply the parts should be 
coated with boracic ointment. After tne 
blister breaks there is nothing better than 
boracic ointment to apply to the raw sur- 
faces. It should be laid on thickly and © 
protected by lint or absorbent cotton, kept © 
in place by a bandage. The dressing should 
be repeated three times a day and should 
be conscientiously attended to. 

Bald spots are common, and if the hair 
follicle is not destroyed it can be stimu- 
lated into activity, but if dead, as in the 
case of a burn, treatment is useless. If 
the baldness is caused by eczema rub the 
spots sparingly with a little green iodide 
of mercury, wash the next day and apply 
lanolin ointment. The following lotion is 
also useful in stimulating the activity of: 
the roots of the hair: tincture of can- 
tharides, two drams; water of rosemary, 
two drams; glycerine, four drams; water 
to make eight ounces. Apply twice a day — 
and use care to avoid getting into the eyes 
and ears as the dog will object vigorously 
to treatment if he is once hurt during it. 

(TO BE CONTINUED NEXT MONTH) 








